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shopping  Center  Planning 

It’s  more  than  a  one-man  job 

to  locate  a  community  shopping  center  properly! 


Abbott  Merkt 
Engineering  Services 

Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


It  takes  an  experienced  team,  covering  all  the  bases  of 
economics,  engineering  analysis,  and  architectural  design, 
to  emerge  with  a  carefully  appraised  location  having  suit¬ 
able  access  to  major  traffic  arteries  and  capacity  to  handle 
peak  loads. 

Abbott  Merkt  is  such  a  team  and,  for  35  years,  we  have 
engineered  regional  shopping  centers,  community  shopping 
centers,  and  individual  branch  stores  for  America's  leading 
retailers. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
designers  of  department  store  structures  •  Industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Our  Burroughs  Accounting  Machines  handle  a  28% 
credit  growth  without  additional  personnel,^ 


says  Charles  Mertins,  Controller,  Robertson’s,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


"Statements  for  30- Day  Accounts,  Budget  Accounts 
and  Contract  Accounts  are  handled  at  a  rate  of  150 
pier  hour — often  as  high  as  175  under  rush  conditions. 
"Automatic  past-due  recognition  is  just  one  of  the 
many  time-saving  advantages  of  these  highly  auto¬ 
matic  machines.’’ 

Robertson’s  is  but  one  of  many  department  stores  that 
helped  themselves  to  p>eak  efficiency — and  economy — 
with  a  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Accounting  System. 

A  Burroughs  Systems  counselor  can  put  the  very  same 
advantages  at  your  disposal.  Call  our  nearby  branch 
for  a  demonstration.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burrouxha  and  Sensimatic— TM’s 


Founded  in  1904,  progressive 
Robertson’s  has  grown  steadily 
in  size,  in  reputation,  in  sales 
recently,  in  credit 
volume,  too. 

"  In  the  last  four  years  Eilone,’’ 
says  Controller  Mertins,  "our 
Hr  credit  volume  has  expanded 

28%.  And  we’ve  added  an 
additional  credit  plan.  Yet  our  original  staff  of  four 
people,  equipped  with  Burroughs  Accounting  Machines, 
has  been  able  to  handle  this  increase  with  ease,  accu¬ 
racy  and  dispatch. 


Write  today  for  our 
new  folder  describing 
the  four  most  popular 
credit  control  plans. 
No  obligation,  of 
course. 


Burrouglis  Corporation 

“new  dimensions  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems" 
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This  month  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  begins  its  50th  year  of 
service  to  the  retail  trade,  and  STORES  begins  a  series  of  special  articles, 
examining  the  past  of  retailing  with  a  view  to  understanding  its  future. 
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Equipment  for  sound  retail  applications  is  now  available;  further  progress 
depends  on  the  initiative  of  retailers,  according  to  this  report  given  at  the 
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EDP  and  Expense  Reduction.  Elsewliere  in  this  issue  of 
Storfs  voii’ll  fiiul  a  report  from  C;.  Robert  McBrier. 
Wootbrartl  &  Lothrop’s  vice  jiresident  for  finance,  on  re¬ 
cent  progress  in  the  tlevelopnient  of  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  et|uipment  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  retailers. 
Mr.  Mclirier  is  chairman  of  the  Electronics  Camnnittee  of 
the  Retail  Research  Institute,  a  group  that  is  doing  a  really 
extraordinary  service  for  our  whole  trade.  His  report  was 
piesented  last  month  at  the  all-day  Retail  Clinic  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  NRMA  hoard  of  directors  meeting  in  Houston. 
One  of  the  very  important  statements  it  contained  was  this: 

“Our  progiess  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the 
manufac  turers  of  ecjtiipment  as  much  as  it  is  upon 
the  retailer  taking  the  initiative  and  starting  an 
EDP  program.  ...  In  our  concept  for  the  future 
we  will  emphasize  integration  so  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  efficiency,  accuracy,  timeliness  and  econ¬ 
omy  will  be  realized.  P»y  integration,  I  mean  the 
mechanical  recording  of  data  at  its  source  in  such 
a  Avay  that  it  will  serve  all  subseejuent  applica¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  E(|uipment  necessary  to  support  this 
concept  is  available  and  many  stores  are  planning 
applications.” 

In  the  on-the-spot  poll  we  conducted  among  the  150 
merchants  who  attended  the  (dinic  we  asked  how  many 
arc  using  an  electronic  data  prtHtissing  system  now,  aiul 
found  that  over  20  per  tent  have  one.  More  significant: 
among  the  rest,  over  40  per  cent  are  considering  it.  This 
fart,  in  (onjunction  with  Mr.  McBrier’s  report  about  the 
availability  of  EDP  systems  engineered  to  retail  ret|uire- 
ments,  indicates  that  stores  may  be  on  the  threshold  of 
really  significant  achievements  in  expense  reduction. 

In  this  same  opinion  poll,  the  merchants  at  the  Houston 
meeting  calletl  expense  coturol  by  far  their  most  serious 
problem.  With  fiO  jjer  cent  of  them  either  using  or  consid¬ 
ering  installing  an  EDP  setup,  it  seems  obvious  that  they 
lx:lieve  this  investment  will  mean  substantial  expense  re¬ 
duction  in  the  long  run.  They  also  umpiestionably  agreed 
"ith  .Mr.  McBrier’s  statement  that  an  "enlightened  use  of 
EDP"  will  be  an  important  competitive  atlvantage  for  any 
sizable  store.  (1  he  most  enthusiastic  users  of  EDP  do  not 
pretlict  a  ilay  when  it  will  be  adopted  by  cjery  retailer. 
As  .Mr.  McBrier  said,  a  small  store  owner  who  can  closely 
supervise  every  detail  of  the  operation  is  his  own  data- 
integrator  and  has  at  his  fingertips  all  the  facts  he  needs 
to  make  tiecisions.) 


Executiv3  Development.  Second  only  to  exjrense  control  in 
retail  management’s  thinking  today  is  the  problem  of  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  people  for  executive  jobs.  The  mer¬ 
chants  at  our  Houston  meeting  said  this  is  one  of  their 
heaviest  responsibilities,  one  that  demands  much  of  their 
time  and  effort  now  and  will  continue  to  be  serious  for 
some  years  to  come.  In  this  connection,  I  recommend 
to  your  attention  an  important  new  publication  of  the 
NRM.\  Personnel  Gr«)up,  Developing  .Store  ExEt:rTivES, 
which  was  prepareil  in  cooperation  with  Michigan  State 
I 'iiiversity. 

P.  R.  Activities.  Public  relations  policy  was  another  sub¬ 
ject  covered  in  our  Houston  poll,  .\sked  if  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  an  active  effort  to  improve  their  stores’  public  relations, 
the  majority  of  the  stores  indicated  that  they  have  no 
formal  public  relations  programs  but  do  provide  sjjecial 
services  to  create  gzKxl  will  and  do  participate  actively  in 
community  work.  Nearly  half  also  mentioned  institutional 
advertising. 

At  the  boartl  meeting  the  next  day  the  heads  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pronunent  surres  described  some  of  their  outstanil- 
ing  public  relations  achievements  in  considerable  detail. 
Stores  will  be  bringing  you  the  documented  stories  of  a 
number  of  these  campaigns  during  the  next  few  months. 
I  know  y«)u’ll  find  them  extremely  stimulating. 

Downtown  Improvement.  .Another  problem  that  these  re¬ 
tailers  rated  as  very  urgent  was  that  of  downtown  revitaliz¬ 
ation.  One  of  the  most  impressive  talks  delivered  at  the 
C'.linic  was  entitled  “Downtown— Bring  It  Back  .\live,”  by 
Frederick  H.  Groel,  vice  president  of  the  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  C'o.  Describing  a  five-{X)int  attack  on  “grey  areas” 
and  blight  iri  the  downtown  area,  Mr.  Groel  stressed  these 
facts: 

1.  Revitalization  of  downtown  is  only  *)ne  phase  of 
urban  renewal. 

2.  Nothing  can  reverse  the  further  development  of  sub¬ 
urban  areas. 

.S.  Gitizen  groups  should  work  with  or  through  city 
administrations. 

4.  The  fight  to  revitalize  downtown  will  be  continu¬ 
ous,  with  a  new  problem  arising  to  replace  every  one 
you  lick. 

5.  A  successful  downtown  program  will  be  one  carried 
on  with  the  common  good  of  the  community  in  mind 
rather  than  a  narrow  self-interest. 
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The  Free  Economy,  the  'Tull"  Life, 
And  a  Citizen's  Responsibilities 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


These  are  the  “roaring  sixties,”  they  tell  us.  We  hear 
ahoiit  full  employment,  expanding  economies,  full  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  stable  price  level.  .All  these  phrases  sound 
wonderful.  But  before  we  climb  aboard  the  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  slogan  train,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  ask  whether 
being  “full”  of  a  lot  of  things  necessarily  means  that  we 
have  at  last  achieved  the  pinnacle  of  success  as  a  people  or 
assured  prosperity  forever. 

The  triterion  of  a  really  healthy  economy  is  the  highest 
possible  relationship  between  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange,  both  fcjreign  and  domestic.  Government  should 
play  the  role  of  a  fair  umpire,  giving  full  play  to  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  a  truly  free  economy. 

I  his  is.  of  course,  the  ideal  picture.  But  in  this  election 
year  we  must  expect  the  political  spellbinders  to  give  us 
a  full  treatment  of  “do-gooding.”  Day  after  day  bills  are 
intnxluced  in  tbe  Congress  that  are  designed  to  bring  the 
scxial  state  into  full  being.  Government  instead  of  being 
the  umpire  would  assume  the  role  of  benefactor  to  all 
groups  in  tbe  economy. 

These  moves  are  not  naive:  they  are  planned  by  those 
who  have  no  faith  in  our  competitive  enterprise  system. 
(Certainly  these  advocates  are  not  always  successful  in  their 
efforts,  but  their  progress  should  be  noted  with  alarm  by 
every  businessman. 

Bv  inaction  on  the  part  of  too  many  people  we  are  mov¬ 
ing,  ever  so  slowly,  into  a  |)eritxl  when  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  play  an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  lives  of  all 
|x*oj)le.  It  is  in  the  knowledge  that  the  threat  is  here  that 
your  Assfx  iation  has  an  aggressive  government  affairs  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  due  to  this  concern  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
in  the  retail  field  that  Eugene  B.  Svdnor,  chairman  of  the 
(iovernment  Affairs  Committee,  is  activating  a  nationwide 
network  of  informed  members,  who  band  themselves  to¬ 
gether  into  an  articulate  group  for  sound  government  princi¬ 
ples  within  the  framework  of  a  fidly  free  economy. 


Government  Spending.  Let  me  give  you  just  a  couple  of 
examples  of  the  “do-gootl”  programs  I  am  talking  about 
I'here  are  sidrstantial  numbers  in  Congress  who  believe  that 
concern  over  government  spending  can  be  ignored  in  a 
period  of  growth.  (This  is  the  same  type  of  thinking  that 
promotes  the  theory  that  volume  solves  all  problems.)  In 
the  short  space  of  10  years  the  government  has  increased 
its  tax  take  from  the  people  by  115  per  cent.  Expenditures 
for  our  agricultural  program  have  gone  up  85  per  cent;  for 
public  health  2.50  per  cent:  for  natural  resources  50  per  cent. 
.And  if  you  add  up  just  what  we  have  spent  on  interest  on 
the  public  debt  in  the  past  10  years  you  will  come  up  with 
a  figure  comparable  to  the  total  budget  for  fiscal  19()1. 

Business  Control  Bills.  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  your 
.Association  presented  three  witnesses  before  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  that  was  considering  a  bill  that  would  make  it  man¬ 
datory  for  all  finance  charges  in  connection  with  any  credit 
plan  to  be  quoted  in  terms  of  “simple  annual  interest." 
.Senator  Paul  Douglas,  tbe  author  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  labeled  the  measure  an  “anti-deception”  bill.  The 
Illinois  senator  by  sponsoring  this  bill  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  been  conjuring  up  all  kinds  of  legislation 
that  have  for  their  effect,  either  accidentally  or  by  plan,  the 
damaging  of  public  confidence  in  businessmen.  Senator 
Douglas  told  of  the  unholy  finance  charges  being  inflicted 
upon  the  unsuspecting  people  of  this  country.  The  Douglas 
bill  would  be  unworkable  as  far  as  retail  stores  are  con¬ 
cerned— that  fact  was  brought  home  effectively  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  NRM.A  witnesses.  Imagine  tbe  activity  that  goes 
on  each  month  in  tens  of  thousands  of  revolving  credit 
accounts,  and  the  task  that  would  fall  to  your  employees  if 
they  were  to  attempt  to  figure  finance  charges  in  terms  of 
simple  annual  interest. 

Other  legislation  before  the  House  and  Senate  would 
make  it  illegal  lor  a  manufacturer  to  sell  to  a  direct  buying 
retailer  and  a  wholesaler  at  the  .same  price  (S.  315). 

.A  House  Committee  has  approved  a  bill  that  woidd  re- 
(|uiie  the  President  to  hold  public  hearings  before  or  after 
a  price  increase  that  might  be  considered  inflationary.  This 
same  bill  would  make  it  mandatory  for  the  same  procedure 
to  Ire  brought  into  play  even  when  a  wage  increase  is  con¬ 
templated  that  might  be  the  cause  of  a  price  increase.  This 
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goes  l).i(  k  to  the  chicken  and  the  egg  deal,  but  where  is  the 
princ  iple  of  the  freedom  of  the  market  place? 

Next  is  a  bill  that  would  make  it  illegal  for  one  store  to 
acquit  e  another  without  first  securing  the  permission  of  a 
federal  agency.  You  can  imagine  how  this  bill  would  ham¬ 
per  one  family  store’s  being  sold  to  another  where  the  need 
was  obvious  but  where  monopoly  or  dominance  was  not 
an  issue. 

This  year  we  face  again  the  threat  of  government  controls 
over  wages  paid  and  the  hours  worked  by  the  employees  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  stores  located  in  every  town,  and  city, 
in  the  nation,  ^'our  Association  will  again  tell  the  story  of 
v»hy  retailers  do  not  belong  under  the  control  of  any  federal 
agency  to  determine  how  many  hours  their  employees  mav 
work  and  how  much  they  should  be  paid. 

Postal  Rates.  Last  year  Congress  increased  postal  taxes  by 
51)50  million.  Many  of  these  additional  millions  came  from 
the  cnlfers  of  retailers.  The  announced  purjx)se  of  the 
increase  was  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  in  the  operations  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Many  retailers  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  rate  in¬ 
creases  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  postal  deficits.  There 
are  many  costly  functions  of  this  government  agency  that 
should  be  charged  off  as  a  service  to  the  public.  But  it  seems 
that  the  pressure  for  increased  rates  stays  with  us. 

On  the  heels  of  the  $650  million  rate  increases  last  year, 
we  find  the  .Administration  back  again  with  a  request  for  an¬ 
other  set  of  increases  that  will  cost  postal  users  $550  million 
and  the  end  is  not  nearly  in  sight. 

If  this  additional  $550  million  is  granted,  will  the  De¬ 
partment  operate  in  the  black?  I  am  afraid  it  will  not, 
for  now  comes  a  demand  from  postal  employees  for  wage 
increases  that  will  grant  each  postal  employee  an  additional 
$1,000  a  year.  This  cost  would  wipe  out  the  rate  increase 
and  then  some.  To  this,  add  the  eight  bills  that  are  now 
before  the  Camgress  providing  for  a  general  wage  increase 
for  the  more  than  two  million  federal  employees  and  you 
come  up  with  a  cost  increase  for  wages  alone  of  $1.6  billion. 

Retailers  have  certainly  been  paying  their  way,  we  think. 
We  have  fought  to  win  back  the  size  and  weight  limits  on 
pree!  post  packages  that  existed  for  so  many  years.  The 
present  hodgepexige  conglomeration  of  sizes  and  weights  is 
not  only  costly  to  retailers  and  annoying  to  their  customers, 
but  the  Postmaster  General  a  couple  of  years  ago  admitted 
that  the  added  problems  that  attend  varying  sizes  and  weight 
limits  cost  the  Department  some  $70  million  annually. 

,\dd  to  this  figures  revealed  to  the  House  recently  by 
Representative  Robert  \V.  Levering  of  Ohio  and  you  get  a 
clear  view  of  a  muddy  picture.  Representative  Levering 
told  his  colleagues  that  it  costs  the  Post  Office  Department 
almost  .S.H9  million  more  annually  to  carry  14  nationally 
distributed  magazines  through  the  mails  than  the  rates  pro¬ 
duce.  He  was  quoting  Department  figures. 

Perhaps  my  arithmetic  is  a  little  too  simple,  but  just 
those  two  items  run  to  more  than  $110  million. 

Your  Voice  Should  Be  Heard.  I  have  cited  just  a  few  areas 
"here  the  abilities  of  the  .Association  are  being  brought  into 
play,  rhere  are  many  more,  but  we  have  not  scratched  the 
surface  of  our  |X)tential. 


Are  these  really  the  “roaring”  sixties  or  the  “soaring” 
sixties?  Budget  Director  Maurice  Stans,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  to  hold  that  important  post,  says  we  are  in  serious 
difficulties  and  that  the  future  is  far  from  bright  unless 
there  is  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  to  the 
road  we  are  traveling. 

He  cites  the  fact  that  in  1930  our  federal  budget  was  $3 
billion.  During  the  next  10  years  it  rose  to  $9  billion.  In 
another  10  years  it  skyrocketed  to  $40  billion.  This  year 
it  will  be  $80  billion.  If  history  is  any  guide,  and  it  surely 
is,  our  1970  budget  will  be  $160  billion. 

These  figures  indicate  that  government  controls  and  gov¬ 
ernment  sjjending  will  increase  in  the  future  instead  of 
receding— that  is,  unless  drastic  action  is  taken  by  a  large 
bcxly  of  citizens  to  stop  this  trend. 

There  are  11.500  stores  within  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Assexiation.  Each  member  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  a  leader  in  his  community.  For  years  the  typical 
retail  merdunit  has  given  of  his  time,  talents  and  resources 
to  aid  programs  of  community  betterment.  Now  he  must 
raise  his  sights. 

There  are  537  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.States.  We  know  that  352  are  acquainted  with  members  of 
your  Assexiation.  This  gap  must  be  filled  and  quickly. 
There  is  a  memlrer  store  in  every  Congressional  district  in 
the  Union:  these  retailers  must  assume  the  role  of  active 
advexates  of  our  system. 

Instead  of  encouraging  business  and  industry,  the  source 
of  most  public  revenues,  we  find  our  legislators  placing  more 
and  more  hobbles  upon  a  system  that  has  proven  itself  to 
be  the  most  efficient  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  dis¬ 
couragement  of  business  and  industry  jeopardizes  initiative, 
and  slowly  but  surely  frightens  private  enterprise  into  a 
shell  where  the  outstanding  and  unique  abilities  of  our 
system  cannot  be  brought  into  play. 

When  politicians  point  with  concern  to  profits,  we  must 
have  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  fight  for  the  profit  sys¬ 
tem.  We  must  fight  all  schemes  that  tend  to  weaken  us.  A 
socialized  medicine  plan  that  w^ould  cost  $1  billion  annually 
must  be  defeated.  If  we  fail,  deficit  spending  will  continue 
at  its  present  pace  or  even  faster. 

Business  must  be  allowed  to  retain  out  of  earnings  enough 
for  replacement,  expansion  research,  and  growth.  This  is  the 
the  only  way  we  can  be  assured  of  a  brighter  future.  Our 
tax  laws  prevent  these  factors  from  being  brought  into  play 
now.  Are  we  to  see  our  system  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
{xjlitical  “do-gooding”? 

This  is  where  we  stand  today.  .Are  we  frightened  enough 
to  band  together  through  the  means  that  are  open  to  us? 

Have  you  told  your  legislators  how  you  feel  about  gov¬ 
ernment  spending,  wage-hour  legislation,  parcel  post,  postal 
rates,  plans  that  make  it  more  attractive  for  jieople  to  loaf 
than  work?  Have  you  asked  them  to  count  you  among  the 
growing  group  that  feel  government  should  get  out  of  the 
retail  business? 

When  you  hear  from  us,  do  you  get  busy  and  make  sure 
that  your  voice  is  being  heard  in  Washington?  If  your 
Senators  and  Representatives  know  how  you  feel  on  major 
issues,  then  you  are  fulfilling  your  responsibility. 

The  job  must  be  done  in  each  community.  We  can  tell 
you  what  is  hap|X‘ning.  Only  you  can  change  it. 
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Streamlined  for  easier  use  ...  an  indispensable 
guide  for  expense  reduction  and  profit  planning  in 
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ALL  DATA  FOR  EACH  VOLUME  CLASSIFI¬ 
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ALL  DATA  BY  VOLUME 

AND  TYPE  OF  STORE 

A  whole  host  of  valuable 
information,  including  .  .  . 

•  Expenses  by  center  and  natural  divisions  covering 
the  entire  store 

•  Sales  by  terms  of  sale,  cash,  charge,  etc. 

•  Indexes  of  sales  change  for  total  store,  branches, 
leased  departments,  etc. 

•  Real  estate  costs  per  square  foot  and  space  pro¬ 
ductivity 

•  Bad  debt  results 

•  Executive  compensation  expense 

•  Stockturn  rates 

PLUS  .  .  .  many  special  analyses  and 
study  of  long~range  trends 
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NRMA’s  50th  Year:  This  month  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  begins 
its  50th  year  of  service  to  the  retail  trade.  It  was  incorporated 

in  New  York  State  as  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  on  May  25th,  1911. 
It  will  hold  its  50th  annual  convention  in  January  1961. 

In  the  50-year  history  of  the  NRMA,  retailing  has  seen  great  changes. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  next  decade  will  change  it  even  more  radically 

than  the  past  half-century  has  done.  STORES  begins  here  a  series  of  special  articles 
that  will  examine  the  past  of  retailing  with  a  view  to  understanding  its  future. 


practices.  Both  sides  have  worked  at  this,  with,  of 
course,  the  repeated  intervention  of  government.  This 
intervention  has  sometimes  been  invited  or  welcomed 
by  one  element  or  another  in  the  trades  concerned; 
sometimes  it  has  occurred  to  their  shared  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Some  of  these  developments  might  have  been  seen 
dimly  on  the  horizon  in  1911  when  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was  incorporated,  and 
in  the  five  ensuing  years  during  which  it  became  an 
effective  organization.  For  what  the  records  of  the 
first  few  annual  conventions  show  most  clearly  is  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  social  reform  that  was  moving 
through  the  nation,  the  tone  of  moral  righteousness 
that  echoed  through  the  public  utterances  of  business 
leaders  as  well  as  political  leaders.  It  was  the  time 
when  the  idea  of  self-regulation  by  code  was  first 


I ’ML  relationships  between  groups  ot  people  in  a 
society  are  governed  by,  and  change  with,  its  moral 
and  ethical  attitudes.  If  they  are  business  groups,  in 
a  bargaining  relationship,  the  accepted  standards  of 
conduct  are  periodically  subject  to  strain  from  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure. 

How  marked  the  effect  of  economic  pressure  will 
be  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  buyer-seller 
relationship  is  codified.  Of  course,  no  code  has  yet 
been  devised  that  will  eliminate  the  swings  from  buy¬ 
er’s  market  to  seller’s  market  and  back  again  in  a  free 
economy.  The  retailer-resource  relationship  is  not  yet 
so  disciplined  or  rigid  that  each  side  does  not  com¬ 
plain  periodically  about  undue  bargaining  pressure 
from  the  other.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  history  of 
retailer-resource  relationships  of  the  past  50  years  can 
be  read  in  terms  of  the  gradual  codification  of  trade 


1 

About  the  Author  Bernard  W.  Smith,  now  an 
associate  professor  of  retailing  at  the  New  York 
.  University  School  of  Retailing,  has  seen  the  prob- 
t  lems  of  retailer-vendor  relations  from  all  sides. 

In  the  1920s  he  was  assistant  director  of  research 
I  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  He  spent  the  1930s  at  Gimbel 
^  Bros.,  starting  as  research  and  planning  director 
and  becoming  a  divisional  merchandise  manager. 

IHe  was  merchandising  manager  at  Kirby  Block  & 
Company  for  10  years,  and  sales  and  general 
merchandise  manager  of  the  National  Silver  Com- 
I  pany  for  eight. 


advanced,  as  an  alternative  to  the  prospect  of  regu- 
tion  by  government. 

For  this  was  the  period  of  the  trust-busters,  the 
time  when  government  set  to  work  to  undo  the  results 
of  nearly  half  a  century  of  unbridled  industrial  com¬ 
petition  followed  by  unregulated  industrial  conc^tra- 
tion.  Criticism  of  business  morality  and  a  demand  for 
some  limitation  of  business  power  in  the  public  interest 
dominated  every  election  campaign  of  the  period. 

SELF  REGULATION  AND  REGULATION  BY  LAW 

The  years  in  office  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William 
Howard  Taft  and  Woodrow  Wilson  made  economic 
legislation  a  reality,  for  the  first  time  in  U.  S.  history. 
A  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  passed,  weak  but 
symbolic.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  had  been 
passed  in  1890;  now  an  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  established.  Between  1901, 
when  Roosevelt  took  office,  and  1913,  when  Taft  was 
succeeded  by  Wilson,  the  government  brought  134 
suits  against  trusts.  The  Clayton  .Act  was  added  to  this 
legislation  in  1914,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  created  to  enforce  it.  The  income  tax  amendment, 
passed  in  1909,  was  ratified  in  1913.  The  Cabinet  was 
enlarged  by  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  a  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

In  the  upper  reaches  of  industrial  and  financial 
power,  the  heads  of  trusts,  pools  and  holding  com¬ 
panies  presumably  spent  most  of  their  time  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  their  lawyers.  Among  ordinary  business¬ 
men,  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  reflected  in  a  crusad¬ 
ing  movement  towards  self-regulation.  It  was  Printer’s 
Ink,  journal  of  the  advertising  industry,  that  in  1911 
drew  up  a  model  statute  making  dishonest  advertising 
a  misdemeanor.  This  was  quickly  adopted  by  many 
of  the  states.  In  1912,  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  to  promote  and  assure  truth  in 
advertising,  established  a  National  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tee,  later  to  be  known  as  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

And  at  the  very  first  annual  convention  held  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  February 
1912,  retail  criticism  of  manufacturers  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  conscientious  self-criticism:  reform 
must  be  mutual,  codes  must  bind  both  parties. 


It  was  in  1914,  at  the  third  NRDGA  convention, :: 
that  the  first  proposal  was  made  for  the  adoption  of  " 
a  standard  order  form  incorporating  mutually  bind¬ 
ing  conditions  upon  buyer  and  seller.  It  was  the 
climax  of  a  long  and  bitter  complaint  against  the 
slow,  incomplete  deliveries  that  retailers  received  from 
manufacturers.  This  sounds  familiar,  and  indeed  to 
read  the  records  of  the  early  conventions  and  meetings 
of  the  Association  is  to  get  a  superficial  impression 
that  the  problems  that  vex  the  retailer-vendor  rela¬ 
tionship  have  not  changed  much  in  50  years.  This  is 
not  entirely  true,  of  course;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  each 
of  the  parties  to  a  business  deal  will  always  try  to 
minimize  his  own  share  of  the  risk  involved.  Thus  we 
find  that  manufacturers  have  always  criticized  retailers 
for  not  placing  their  orders  early  enough  on  seasonal 
merchandise;  and  retailers  for  their  part  have  always 
criticized  manufacturers  for  late  deliveries  on  that 
same  merchandise. 

But  there  have  always  been  more  serious  differences 
as  well.  The  first  primitive  efforts  of  manufacturers 
to  assure  repeat  sales  of  their  own  brands  by  going 
over  the  heads  of  the  retailers  direct  to  customers  date 
back  to  the  1900-1915  period.  In  packages  of  dress 
shields  and  handkerchiefs,  manufacturers  included 
coupons  that  could  be  redeemed  in  cash,  in  some  cases 
by  the  customer  and  in  some  by  the  salesperson  who 
sold  the  merchandise. 

At  the  convention  in  1915  the  retailers  passed  a 
resolution  which  declared  they  would  no  longer  buy 
from  manufacturers  who  followed  this  practice.  This 
action  was  as  refreshingly  direct  as  the  manufacturers’ 
own  effort  to  carve  out  an  assured  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  themselves;  today  it  would  probably  invite  the 
interested  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a 
collusive  action  in  restraint  of  trade. 


SELLER'S  AND  BUYER'S  MARKETS 

\ 

The  years  from  1914  to  1921  were  perhaps  the  I 
worst  of  our  time  in  the  history  of  retailer-vendor  re-  ( 
lations.  They  began  with  a  one-sided  seller’s  market; 
they  ended  in  an  equally  arbitrary  buyer’s  market.  i 

The  insatiable  demand  of  stores  and  their  customers  , 
for  merchandise  at  any  price  began  early  in  the  war  I 

period  and  continued  for  some  time  after  the  signing  i 

of  the  Armistice.  Retailers  bought  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  meanwhile  complaining  about 
arbitrary  reductions  of  discounts,  non-deliveries,  late 
deliveries,  and  even,  by  1919,  about  collusive  price 
agreements  among  manufacturers.  (It  is  interesting 
to  read  that  some  retailers  were  in  favor  of  reporting 
their  suspicion  of  price  agreements  to  the  still  new 
Federal  Trade  Commission — but  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  faith  among  them  in  the  FTC’s  investi¬ 
gatory  procedures  unless  the  retailers  could  gather  the 
evidence  themselves  and  bring  it  to  the  Commission 
on  a  platter.) 

There  were  actually  to  be  two  years  of  depression 
before  the  inflated  prices  of  wartime  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  1914-1918  was 
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Cooper  Undewear  Company 

Kenosha.Wisconsin 

Delivered  100%  of 
all  advance  orders  accept¬ 
ed  last  season — 

Shipped  96%  of  all 

reorders  in  less  than  four 
hours  after  their  receipt  at 
the  mill. 

Our  Salesmen  are  now  on 
the  road  booking  orders  for 
1918  Summer  delivery  and 
for  immediate  Fall  delivery. 

Do  you  want 

Service 

Then  place  your  order  with 

Cooper  Underwear  Co. 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


over.  Before  that  price  level  came  down,  there  would 
be  five  million  unemployed,  “buyers’  strikes”  all  over 
the  country,  and  retailers  arrested  as  “profiteers.” 
In  August  1919,  President  Wilson  instructed  the  At¬ 
torney  General  to  investigate  retail  prices,  and  the 
eventual  outcome  was  the  prosecution  of  several  retail¬ 
ers  under  the  terms  of  the  wartime  Lever  Law,  This 
had  never  been  intended  for  any  purpose  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  speculation  in  essential  war  materials,  and  the 
NRDGA  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional. 

The  main  point,  though,  was  that  there  was  in  1919 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  public  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  about  where  the  price-making  function  lay; 
they  took  it  for  granted  that  stores  could  bring  down 
the  high  cost  of  living  if  they  only  chose  to  do  so. 

But  Lew  Hahn  reported  of  those  troubled  days  that 
merchants  themselves  scarcely  knew  how  to  tackle  the 
pricing  problem.  “It  seemed  to  be  agreed,”  he  said, 
“that  as  stores  took  in  new  lots  of  merchandise  at 
higher  prices  than  those  which  ruled  in  the  case  of 
goods  already  in  stock  the  prices  should  be  averaged 
and  all  goods  of  a  particular  kind  marked  at  one 
price.”  But  prices  went  up  so  steadily,  and  rapidly, 
in  the  market  that  this  was  more  theory  than  practice. 
Not  only  between  stores  but  even  in  the  same  store 
there  would  be  wide  variations  of  price  on  identical 
items.  When  the  customer,  moving  from  one  counter 
to  the  next,  discovered  that  the  identical  pair  of  shoes 
in  one  size  was  marked  $12  and  in  another  $16,  she 
did  not  conclude  that  one  pair  had  been  bought  a 

May,  I960 


When  retailers  in  1918  were  complaining  bitterly  about  non¬ 
deliveries,  charging  that  manufacturers  had  solicited  orders 
they  could  never  have  expected  to  fill,  Cooper  Underwear 
Co.  was  able  to  announce  proudly  that  it  had  "delivered  100 
per  cent  of  all  advance  orders  accepted  last  season  . . .  shipped 
%  per  cent  of  all  reorders  in  less  than  four  hours  after  their 
receipt  at  the  mill." 
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Trade  advertising  of  Richelieu  Pearls  by  Joseph  H.  Meyer 
Bros,  in  1920  advised  stores  to:  “Realize  .  .  .  every  wearer 
of  an  imitation  pearl  necklace  is  a  prospective  buyer  for  a 
better  one.  Richelieu  Pearls  are  no  anonymous  product. 
The  buying  public  know  them  by  name.” 


Why  Ihe  Altman  Store  Sells  Marten 
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W.  hT  A.  I.  .MARCEHUOK  •  CO.. 


“You  can  be  sure  its  good  because  a  good  store  carries  it.” 
That  was  the  theme  of  early  national  advertising  by  Martex 
(in  The  LadieY  Home  Journal,  1921).  Of  B.  Altman  &  Co., 
the  ad  saids  “No  store  has  a  higher  reputation  for  good 
judgment  in  choosing  merchandise,  for  fair  prices  .  .  .” 
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Charges  of  profiteering,  leveled  against  retailers  after  World  War  I,  led  to  govern¬ 
ment  investigation.  To  supply  the  information  required  to  refute  these  charges  the 
.issociation  gathered  data  from  stores  all  over  the  country.  Members  of  the  Taxation 
Committee,  forerunner  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  checked  and  analyzed  it.  In 
this  photo,  taken  in  the  .dssociation  office,  were:  Alexander  Maurocordato,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.;  Carlos  B.  Clark,  The  J.  /,.  Hudson  Company;  Harold  Young,  NRDCiA 
Washington  representative;  Julia  Havill,  Association  secretary;  (standing)  Homer 
Curtis,  staff  member;  Lew  Hahn,  NRDCA  executwe  director;  W.  ].  Wells,  R.  H. 
.Macy  &  Co.;  Jay  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros.;  John  fackson,  Strnwbridge  &  Clothier,  and 
Maurice  Wrigley,  Jordan  Marsh. 


Lincoln  Filene,  outspoken  critic  of  them 
both  retailers  and  manufacturers  cw 
ducted  themselves  during  and  after  W’or 
War  I,  was  chairman  of  the  foint  t'.o' 
niittee  on  Trade  Practices,  initiated  by  it: 
XRDd.d  in  1922.  This  picture  leas  takr 
in  1950,  on  Mr.  Filene’ s  %bth  hirihdi 


month  earlier  than  the  other — she  decided  that  retail¬ 
ers  were  irresponsibly  profiteering. 

In  the  early  months  of  1919,  the  country  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  false  optimism  about  early  recovery  from 
the  post- Armistice  letdown.  Retailers,  who  should  have 
been  studying  employment  figures,  unquestionably 
over-bought.  They  charged  later  that  they  were  misled 
by  manufacturers  into  overestimating  their  require¬ 
ments  and  into  believing  that  prices  were  going  to 
continue  upward.  But  if  their  shelves  were  glutted 
with  merchandise  when  the  price  break  came  it  was  not 
for  want  of  warning  from  their  own  trade  association 
and  its  leaders.  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  then  president  of 
the  NRDGA,  told  them,  at  a  convention  in  the  early 
spring  of  1919: 


line  but  tried  to  raise  it.  Let  Lew  Hahn  tell  the  tale: 


“Gentlemen,  we  are  not  speculators;  we  are  distrib¬ 
utors.  If  we  want  to  speculate,  we  can  get  much 
quicker  action  and  no  surer  losses  by  going  to  Wall 
Street.  .  .  .  There  is  a  very  curious  and  unhealthy  situ¬ 
ation  created  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  wholesale 
distributors  of  the  country  in  their  constant  recent 
preachment  of  scarcity.  The  suggestion  .  .  .  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  very  great  scarcity  of  merchandise 
has  undoubtedly  affected  a  great  many  retail  distrib¬ 
utors.  I  don’t  think  that  is  wholly  disingenuous  on 
the  part  of  those  from  whom  we  draw  our  supplies  .  .  .” 


It  is  astonishing  enough  that  manufacturers  should 
have  predicted — or  retailers  expected — scarcities  and 
rising  prices  at  a  time  when  customers  were  staging 
buying  strikes  and  the  Department  of  Justice  was  try¬ 
ing  to  establish  “fair  prices”  by  edict.  What  is  even 
more  incredible  was  that  after  retail  prices  had  actu¬ 
ally  collapsed  under  the  dead  weight  of  depression, 
some  manufacturers  not  only  tried  to  hold  the  price 


“Retailers  who  were  jettisoning  their  own  stocks  at 
sacrifice  prices  could  not  be  persuaded  to  order  new 
goods  at  higher  prices,  and  so  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  support  the  falling  price  level. 

“On  top  of  this  came  a  great  wave  of  cancellations. 
.  .  .  During  that  period  many  retailers  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  double  their  orders  on  the  strength  of  the 
statement  that  goods  would  have  to  be  rationed  since 
manufacturers  could  not  deliver  in  full.  As  the  mar¬ 
ket  softened  many  resources  showed  indications  that 
they  expected  all  the  orders  they  held  to  be  firm  orders. 
When  the  retailers  started  cancelling  they  became,  of 
course,  objects  of  scathing  condemnation  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  suggest  any  other 
course  that  could  have  been  followed.  Had  the  retail¬ 
ers  accepted  delivery  of  all  the  merchandise  that  manu¬ 
facturers  suddenly  discovered  they  could  ship,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  it  probably  would  have  resulted 
in  one  of  the  greatest  collapses  of  credit  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.” 

In  this  buyers’  market,  stores  now  became  as  arbi¬ 
trary  as  they  had  accused  manufacturers  of  being  in 
the  years  just  passed.  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  who  had 
warned  them  against  speculation  and  overbuying  in 
1919,  now  read  them  what  he  himself  called  a  “homily” 
on  fair  business  dealing.  He  was  addressing  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well,  the  occasion  being  a  National  Merchan¬ 
dise  Fair  sponsored  by  the  NRDGA  in  the  summer  of 
1922.  Every  contract,  said  Mr.  Straus,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  inviolable;  every  order,  whether  written  or 
oral,  should  be  regarded  as  a  contract;  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  placing  oral  orders  should  be  discontinued,  in 
favor  of  written  contracts  with  all  terms  clearly  speci¬ 
fied,  In  these  days  of  elaborate  system  and  orders  that 
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\nse  Isidor  Straus:  In  1918  he  warned  his 
"oif  retailers  against  speculative  buying; 
-  1922,  as  president  of  the  SRDdA,  he 
■ik  them  sternly  to  task  for  arbitrary  can- 
Hill  ions.  This  photograph  was  taken  in 
'll  shortly  after  his  appointment  as 
mbassiidor  to  France. 


F.fforts  to  create  a  permanent  inter-trade 
Joint  Committee  failed  in  1923,  but  the 
XKlXi.l  committee  continued  to  work 
with  manufacturer  as.sociations  to  develop 
fair  practice  codes.  A  leader  in  this  ivork. 
from  1925  to  1930,  was  Herbert  /.  Tily, 
president  of  Strawbridge  ir  Clothier. 


Standards  of  Business  PraOiee 
for  the 

MiUmery  Trade 


are  signed  and  countersigned  and  checked  endlessly 
against  controls,  it  is  strange  to  read  the  words  in 
which  the  head  of  Macy’s  advised  his  fellow  retailers 
to  be  sure  to  put  orders  in  writing!  He  said: 

■’After  an  experience  of  30  years  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  contract  of  purchase  of  merchandise 
should  he  reduced  to  writing,  with  all  terms  clearly 
specified,  and  should  be  held  as  inviolable  as  the  obli¬ 
gation  under  a  note  of  hand  given  to  a  bank.  This  may 
seem  like  a  cumbersome  addition  to  our  already  over¬ 
burdened  organizations,  but  those  who  have  not  tried 
it  will  be  surprised  at  its  simplicity,  if  properly  in¬ 
stalled  and  systematized.  Enormously  comforting  is 
the  daily  knowledge  of  what  our  merchandise  obliga 
tions  are.” 

But  the  most  serious  issue  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer,  whether  the  order  was  written  or  unwrit 
ten,  was  arbitrary  cancellation,  which  had  apparently 
grown  into  a  habit.  Mr.  Straus  said: 

"One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer  is  the  unwillingness  of 
the  distributor  to  adhere,  without  regard  to  cost,  be¬ 
cause  of  changed  conditions,  to  contractual  obliga¬ 
tion.  Morally  we  are  certainly  bound  by  the  act  of  oui 
agent,  if  that  agent  acts  within  the  bounds  of  the 
authority  given  him.  However,  when  our  buyers  find 
that  an  order  placed — unsigned  perhaps,  verbally  per¬ 
haps — proves  to  be  disadvantageous,  I  fear — and  to 
the  shame  of  my  craft  I  must  confess  it — that  too  often 
there  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  executives  to 
acquiesce  in  any  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to 
squirm  out  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  part  of  the  contract 
— which  is  to  take  the  merchandise  ordered  at  the 
price  and  time  and  under  the  terms  specified.  I  be- 

Mav,  1960 


Adoftca  ioiMly  W  Milliwry 

Mca,  lac.,  EMtra  MiOiMry  AmciMm, 
MiUiMry  Aancianoa  ol  Aa*n«.  NmumI 
■Uttil  Dry  Goo^  Anecmma  Mia  R«ul 
Milliatry  AMactatm  a<  Aawrica. 


In  1917,  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  secure  federal 
price  maintenance  legislation,  and  for  20  years  after  that,  the 
.dssociation  membership  was  almost  unanimously  against  it.  It 
was  not  until  the  ’405  that  a  split  of  opinion  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  resulted  in  the  Association’s  taking  a  neutral  stand. 
Benjamin  H.  Namrn,  chairman  of  the  S’RDCwA  Committee 
Against  Resale  Price  Legislation,  wrote  in  1931:  “When  a 
manufacturer  establishes  his  own  agencies  he  has  a  perfect  right, 
of  course,  to  dictate  any  selling  price  that  he  sees  fit.  But  when 
he  proposes  to  dictate  the  selling  prices  of  retail  stores  in  which 
he  has  no  investment,  then  he  proposes  to  confiscate  property.” 
On  that  score,  at  any  rate,  department  stores  and  chains  agreed. 
Above,  in  1955:  J.  C.  Penney  and  Major  \amm. 
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AMERICA  HAS  LEARAED 
THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
^^CHEAP^^  MERCHANDI!<E 


THE  POUCY  OF  THE 
FORSTMANN  WOOLEN  COMPANY 


During  the  prc»eni  perMni.  whrn  price  demamis  at  the  expenie 
of  normal  standards  of  ()ualit>'  have  reached  a  thoroughly 
destructive  level,  the  Forstmann  Wi»olen  Ounpany  believes  that 
a  reiteration  of  its  long  established  policy  is  of  general  and  vital 
interest.  That  is  brieflv:  to  make  woolens  of  the  best  quality  and 
to  sell  them  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  company  has  put 
into  effect  rigid  economies  in  order  to  meet  the  re(|uirements  of 
lowered  price  ranges.  It  has  never,  and  will  not  now,  make  the 
vital  error  of  reducing  the  quality  of  its  product  in  order  to 
meet  temporarily  shifting  price  requirements. 

In  wtHilens.  as  in  other  products,  the  Forstmann  WiHjlen 
C  ompany  believes  that  the  final  test  of  value  is  in  their  service 
to  the  actual  user.  Appearance  and  appeal,  which  include  their 
tailoring  qualities,  ihetr  beautv  of  color  and  charm  of  texture, 
are  important  factors  in  promoting  their  sale,  but,  in  the  end, 
it  IS  the  superior  wear  thev  give  that  has  made  Forstmann 
Woolens  supreme  in  their  field  for  generations.  The  combined 
elements  of  appearance  and  of  wear  can  be  maintained  only  by 
the  use  of  the  best  raw  materials,  and  the  most  careful  manu¬ 
facturing  methods  in  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing. 
There  is  no  magic  available  t<i  man  which  can  serve  as  a 
substitute. 


The  Bar]^n  Hunt  ia  over 

•  Ditni^  the  Iwl  few  yean  due  eovatry  haa  becon  ■■epirtnm.  They  re  rtfudly  •winding 
goiir  "pnre  cruy.'Too  Buch  mervhaadtM  ha*  back  to  a  Mwer  viewpeiat,  lotiiong  beyond 
been  atade  and  aoU  with  but  one  idaa:  la  awet  iha  gfire  lag. 

price  competition  witboaf  regard  So  qaality  Ratailen  and  manufacturer*  have  learned 
Mandard*  Such  gooda  did  not  give  boneat  value.  afreab  ibal  it's  bad  buameaa  to  •eil  inferior 

.Now  the  reaction  baa  aet  in.  flonaumera  have  "price  merebaadise.** 


The  Quality  Hunt  i*  on! 

•  Today 'kcnoealbuyertareloobingferQnnkfy  merchandiae.  Tbrougb  107  years,  the  Bigelow 
WerrAondue.  They  want  goo^  that  art  made  Weaven  have  beaa  building  up  thia  good  name 
to  give  full  and  tmliiig  value.  And  they  want  by  bolding  ataadCmtly  to  their  ideal  of  pulling 

to  know  the  name  of  the  maker!  ananif  fuafiry  iato  every  rug  and  carpet.  And 

Such  condiUona  are  punii^  Bigelow  hbrica  today  that  name  la  pul  in  plain  sight  on  the 

in  a  poaitMMi  that  n  atrnnger  than  aver.  For  edge  of  every  rug  and  carpet  umple  bv  ih« 

the  public  ha*  confidence  m  the  Bigelow  name.  Bigelow  Weaver*  --to  take  the  guem-work  out 

la  the  knannfuaAlv  and  konesieafae  of  Bigelow  of  conaumer  abnppiag! 


A  Distribution  Policy 
that  fits  present  needs 


tiatag  maintaina  Bigelow  preaUge.  V'e  Itack  you 
up  with  the  moat  efhrtive  newspaper  and  sWire 
promotion  maicnala.  W’e  study  retailing  nr«^s 
to  help  yen  operate  your  rug  and  carpet 
dapaitmenl  prafktably- 

Let's  slop  thinking  and  shouting  PRICE  and 
cencentmle  on  selling  QueiUy  .WerrAondue 
ibnt  stay*  sold  and  that  givaa  honest  value. 
.,  38$  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N. 


W  Our  polKy  of  disiribitung  only  through  re¬ 
tailer*  whose  ideab  of  telling  make  for  per¬ 
manent  rrlattona  and  con*ntent  mutual  prokt 
la  particularly  important  today.  So  m  our  full 
range  of  quality  fabnea—  ia  every  prica  dam 
—  that  enables  you  to  proktably  concontrate 
on  the  Bigelow  line*. 

Our  consistent,  aggressive  i-onaumer  adver- 
RlCEl.OW  SANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  li 


^Bigelow  Weaveks  ^ 

mutoa  ^svroao  aaaMH  oma»  rwumsiMs.  e*. 


WOOLKN  COMPANY.  Passaic, 

ipfwmrriy  FnrrtHMNtt  end  Hn^mwiin  Company^ 


seech  you  members  of  my  craft,  as  you  value  your 
honor,  to  refuse  at  all  times  to  connive  at  so  palpable 
a  misuse  of  your  power.” 

INTER  TRADE  CONFERENCES 

As  Mr.  Straus  said,  the  conditions  of  the  buyer- 
seller  relationship  were  appalling.  The  NRDGA  took 
steps  to  remedy  them.  A  Joint  Committee  on  Trade 
Practices  was  established,  its  membership  consisting 
of  a  number  of  NRDGA  retailers  and  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  invited  by  the  Association  to  work 
with  them.  The  first  activity  was  to  make  a  question¬ 
naire  survey  of  the  main  difficulties  between  retailers 
and  their  suppliers.  The  survey  findings  form  a  classic 
picture  of  the  tensions  that  characterize  a  continuous 
bargaining  relationship,  aggravated  at  this  point  by  the 
cancellation  habit  that  seemed  to  have  taken  complete 
possession  of  retailers.  Besides  unjust  returns  and 
unreasonable  cancellations,  the  manufacturers  com¬ 
plained  of  demands  for  unusual  concessions,  and  said 
retailers  were  taking  unearned  discounts.  They  criti¬ 
cized  buying  systems  and  buying  habits.  Retailers  said 
their  resources  did  not  anticipate  their  needs,  place 
orders  early  enough,  confirm  orders  as  placed.  ( Some 
suggested  extra  discounts  for  early  buyers. )  Merchan¬ 
dise  managers  were  criticized  for  not  spending  enough 
time  in  the  markets,  for  not  cultivating  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  their  suppliers.  Buyers  were  said 
to  be  both  poorly  informed  and  given  too  little  author¬ 
ity;  were  criticized  for  wasting  salesmen’s  time  and 
for  refusing  to  look  at  new  lines.  Stores  were  accused 


of  "‘unnecessary”  price  cutting.  A  code  of  ethics  to 
govern  buying  practices  was  suggested. 

The  catologue  of  retailers’  complaints  was  even 
longer.  Most  of  them  concerned  deliveries:  lateness, 
shortages,  three-  and  four-part  shipments,  substitutions, 
disregard  of  shipping  instructions.  Difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  reorders  was  cited.  As  for  the  manufacturers’ 
ethics,  retailers  complained  that  they  sold  their  com¬ 
petitors  lines  that  were  supposed  to  be  exclusive;  that 
their  salesmen  were  guilty  of  misrepresentation,  prom¬ 
ised  things  they  knew  they  couldn’t  deliver,  urged 
retailers  to  overbuy,  and  sold  direct  to  consumers. 
Furthermore,  some  were  now  advertising  resale  prices 
that  the  retailer  considered  too  low! 

The  retailers  said  they  wanted  a  uniform  order  form, 
and  an  organization  “to  see  that  both  sides  get  to¬ 
gether.” 

Such  an  organization  was  actually  voted  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  a  Conference  on  Trade  Relations  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1923.  Besides  the  NRDGA,  37  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  sent  delegates  to  that  meeting,  and  they  voted 
to  create  a  Clearing  House  of  Trade  Relations.  They 
represented  retailers  and  manufacturers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers;  textile  trades  and  jewelry,  ready-to-wear  and  fur¬ 
niture;  notions  and  shoes  and  toys  and  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings;  exporters  and  importers  and  service  trades  too. 
What  they  wanted  was  ( 1 )  a  series  of  trade  practice 
codes  determined  by  buyers  and  sellers  in  each  trade; 
( 2 )  a  system  of  reporting  to  the  Clearing  House  any 
buyer  or  seller  who  violated  the  trade  code;  (3)  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  markets  for  violators. 
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1932:  Cooperation.  The  National 
Qtiality  Movement,  its  headquarters  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
was  a  cooperative  effort  of  NRDGA  re¬ 
tailers,  brand  name  manufacturers  and 
newspaper  publishers  to  stop  the  influx 
of  trashy  merchandise  that  was  demoral¬ 
izing  every  market  and  victimizing  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  Bigelow  and  Forstmann 
ads  are  typical  of  the  messages  from 
manufacturers  that  appeared  in  Stores 
(then  called  The  Bulletin),  urging  buy¬ 
ers  not  to  sacrifice  merchandise  service¬ 
ability,  and  store  reputations,  to  price 
pressure.  The  Marshall  Field  ad,  one 
of  thousands  that  large  and  small  stores 
ran  at  this  time,  said:  "The  pressure 
exerted  upon  manufacturers  to  produce 
goods  at  lower  and  still  lower  prices  has 
increased  to  a  point  where  it  is  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  standards  of  which  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  so  proud.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  serves  notice  that  this  company, 
for  one,  will  not  contribute  to  such  de¬ 
terioration.  Buyers  xuho  build  quality 
are  the  ones  who  progress  in  our  or¬ 
ganization.  Those  who  do  not  are  not 
permitted  to  remain." 


Aay  Member  <rf  Our  OtymiMrion  Who 
Ciita  the  Quality  of  Aay  Article  of 
Maidtamtiea  fw  the  Sake  of  Lowering 
IVwe  it  EHaloyal  to  Hit  Reapooibility 


MAISHALL  FIELD  A  COMPANY 


“What  we  are  trying  to  do,”  said  Chairman  Filene, 
“is  to  set  up  a  piece  of  machinery  in  which  all  sides 
will  be  brought  in  and  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  put 
upon  the  trade  organization  to  which  each  of  the 
offending  people  belongs,  until  eventually  the  ethical 
procedure  will  be  made  standard  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  members  who  can’t  live  up  to  that  will 
find  that  they  are  ostracized  in  the  business  world.” 

It  was  not,  in  the  end,  to  be.  Officially  the  plan 
went  on  the  rocks  because  of  difficulty  in  fund-raising, 
though  the  retailers,  at  least,  pletlged  and  raised  their 
share.  Actually,  the  undertaking  was  enormously  com¬ 
plicated  and  with  the  prosperity  of  the  middle  ’20s 
now  setting  in,  trade  grievances  were  more  easily  over¬ 
looked. 

Nevertheless,  trade  associations  multiplied  and  grew 
strong  during  this  period.  Between  1926  and  1933, 
about  150  industrial  codes  of  fair  competition  were 
endorsed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  During 
this  same  period,  the  NRDGA  continued  its  efforts  to 
get  standards  of  fair  practice  extended  to  the  relations 
between  vendors  and  retailers.  This  work  was  a  staff 
as  well  as  a  committee  activity,  and  the  NRDGA 
organization  included  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations.  A 
typical  accomplishment,  dated  1929,  was  the  Standards 
of  Business  Practice  for  the  Millinery  Trade,  and  the 
establishment  of  machinery  for  their  enforcement 
through  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  This 
work  was  suspended  only  temporarily,  during  the  NRA 
Code  period.  After  that,  in  the  late  ’30s  and  ’40s,  it 
went  patiently  on.  In  1948,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman 


mK  Tiitg-dhiin/t^inf  fmfort*  tim!  rrirphofie 
in  the*  mo/tiin^  jiut  tcU  bm  u|>  fm*  all 
<iar!  Uwt  Hkn  any  ycMi  itHMt  ^  thruvKh  tbc 

moiiom  regnlarly.  I  phoor  naA  ottlf  on  tha  tinya  ml 
cvantK.  huf  wfacoevrr  I  pat  a.lea<l«  or  may* 
Iw  juM  a  bnnrh.  Hainy  moriiinfa  aw  a  liiio  rxeuM* 
fur  nigitraitiif  that  mi^t  hayr  born  commu  in 
to  Mrl  M»mr  (Cannon  vlirriFk  whh'h  T  ran  jnal  a#  wrll 
•mil  to  her  on  the  flrit,  itelimDrT.  'IVn  the  Towl 
lh‘partni**n(  ntrhaiiara  lialA  with  ws  and  1  phom* 
thcMT  who  have  pnrchaaod  Cannon  tovrala.  • . .  *llun 
do  yon  like  yonr  f'anncMi  icmida  ami  haw  yon  ever 
Irieil  tlieir  nhoctaf*  The  Cannon  name  ia  aneli  a  hdp 
in  tclephuooHM'llina*  •  •  •  know#  it  at  once  •  »  • 
rrgnrtia  it  with  ronBdenee. 

**9a^lo  I0«  I  aMiMinarff^rirmla;  Thia  ia  the  hanr 
when  we  .grt  aaoat  <d  onr  employ eoi  ahoppara,  awl  1 
try  uni  all  toy  new  aalea-pointo  on  them!  Canaan 
aheeta  have  m  many  pruvahia  advnntapea  •  .  »  you 
have  to  mTi  them  down,  rather  than  ahapa  them  np. 


Most  retailers  welcome  the  expert  sales  training  help  offered 
by  national  brand  manufacturers.  Back  in  the  ’30j  and 
later  in  wartime.  Cannon  Mills  used  its  trade  advertising 
space  for  a  series  of  training  bulletins.  This  ad,  in  The 
Bulletin  of  May  1933,  recommended  early  morning  tele¬ 
phone  selling  as  a  salesbook-builder. 


NRA  Days:  Retailers  and  manufacturers  learned  together  \ 
advantages  and  the  dangers  of  regulated  competition.  G 
Hugh  Johnson,  NRA  Administrator,  inscribed  this  photogri 
“To  Lew  Hahn,  my  buddy  in  a  big  fight.“  Walter  N,  Ro^ 
child  (opposite),  president  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  was  chairtl 
of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee,  whose  job  was  to  kt 
price-pxing  and  arbitrary  changes  in  terms  out  of  the  ma 
facturers’  codes. 


the  codes  occurred  in  most  industries.  And  there  was 
an  immediate  trend  among  manufacturing  groups  to 
write  and  submit  so-called  vertical  codes,  which  went 
all  the  way  down  the  line  to  retailers.  Members  of  the 
NRDGA’s  Retail  Protective  Committee,  within  six 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  Recovery  Act,  appeared 
at  186  hearings  to  oppose  694  arbitrary  provisions 
in  various  manufacturers’  codes.  These  ran  the  whole 
gamut:  price  fixing,  restrictions  on  returns,  limitation 
of  quality  specifications,  changes  in  terms,  elimination 
of  quantity  discounts,  elimination  of  customary  adver¬ 
tising  allowances,  and  so  on. 

The  proposed  code  for  the  wholesaling  or  distri¬ 
buting  trade  contained  proposals  that  manufacturers 
should  establish  differentials  in  prices,  terms  and  al¬ 
lowances  for  their  different  classes  of  buyers.  It  would 
have  prevented  retailers  from  buying  in  primary  mar¬ 
kets  at  prices  lower  than  they  would  pay  to  wholesalers. 

( The  same  proposal  is  made  in  a  bill  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  this  spring  of  1960.) 

The  life  of  the  Blue  Eagle  was  brief,  but  its  effect 
on  trade  relations  was  permanent.  Many  of  the  trade 
practice  provisions  found  their  way  into  federal  and 
state  legislation.  The  Miller-Ty dings  Act  and  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  were  passed  almost  immediately. 
Trade  associations  were  more  important,  more  firmly 
established  than  ever  before.  “In  our  eventual  pat¬ 
tern,”  Hugh  Johnson  had  predicted,  “these  associa¬ 
tions  will,  in  truly  representative  fashion,  govern  their 
trades  and  industries.  The  government  will  sit  in  with 
a  veto  power,  but  without  vote,  to  prevent  the  abuses 
of  monopoly,  the  oppression  of  small  enterprise,  and 
the  exploitation  of  consumers.” 

That,  of  course,  was  fanciful.  But  the  government 
had  learned  to  regard  the  trade  association  as  part  of 
its  law-enforcing  machinery  in  an  emergency.  And 


of  the  NRDGA’s  Vendor  Relations  Committee,  was 
able  to  announce  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  Basic  Trade 
Provisions  by  the  NRDGA  and  the  major  apparel  trade 
associations.  They  are  incorporated  in  order  forms 
specifically  or  by  reference.  Thirty  manufacturers’ 
associations  have  adopted  them. 

THE  NRA  EXPERIMENT 

Though  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  throughout 
the  ’2()s,  encouraged  the  formation  of  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  it  was  always  on  the  alert  to  make  sure  that 
codes  of  fair  competition  did  not  in  fact  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  price  fixing  agreements  or  agreements  to 
restrict  production,  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  National  Recovery  Act  of  1933  suspended  those 
laws  in  order  to  rebuild  a  shattered  economy.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  permit  the  members  of  each  industry, 
through  their  trade  associations  and  under  government 
supervision,  to  take  joint  action  to  prevent  over-pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  adopt  enforceable  standards  for  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions.  Production  control, 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  would,  it  was  believed, 
set  prices  moving  upwards  and  put  the  economy  back 
on  its  feet.  The  codes  would  have  the  force  of  federal 
law. 

Attempts  to  write  outright  price-fixing  power  into 
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In  those  early  days  there  was  no  division  among 
department  store*  retailers  on  this  subject.  To  the  store 
heads  of  the  early  1900s  the  acceptance  of  such  legis¬ 
lation  was  unthinkable.  The  fear  that  chains  and 
groups  would  swallow  up  the  independents  had  not 
yet  done  its  work;  and  the  destructive  price-slashing 
experiences  of  a  long  depression  were  still  far  in  the 
future.  It  would  be  20  years  and  more  before  price 
maintenance  legislation,  that  most  persistent  of  all 
attempts  to  take  the  risk  out  of  competition,  would 
be  written  into  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  1917  E.  A.  Filene  told  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  passage  of  the  Stevens  bill,  the  legislation 
then  being  pushed  by  the  American  Fair  Trade  League, 
would  be  unjust  to  both  retailer  and  customer.  It 
would,  he  said,  increase  the  costs  of  distribution,  re¬ 
quire  the  consumer  to  pay  for  waste  and  inefficiency, 
and  withhold  just  rewards  from  retailers  who  achieved 
economies  in  distribution  by  good  management.  W.  F. 
Watters  of  Jordan  Marsh  called  the  bill  “un-Ameri¬ 
can,”  and  an  unwarrantable  attempt  of  large  manufac¬ 
turers  to  control  retailers  and  make  them  merely  “dis¬ 
tributing  agents.”  In  point  of  fact,  only  a  handful  of 
manufacturers  at  that  time  were  actually  supporting 
such  legislation,  and  throughout  its  history  it  was  the 
drug  industry  that  was  chiefly  responsible  for  it.  It 
was  not  until  price  maintenance  became  law  that  it 
seriously  affected  the  relations  of  the  department  store 
type  of  retailer  with  any  considerable  number  of  his 
suppliers. 

The  opposition  of  most  retailers  and  many  manu¬ 
facturers  to  price  maintenance  was  based  on  a  realiz¬ 
ation  that  interference  with  freedom  of  pricing  could 
open  up  prospects  for  other  kinds  of  unwanted  con¬ 
trols.  At  one  time  Senator  Borah  introduced  a  bill 
of  his  own  on  this  subject  which  stated  the  issue  in 


PRICE  MAINTENANCE  LEGISLATION 

In  April,  1916,  a  special  issue  of  Stores  (then 
called  The  NRDGA  Bulletin)  carried,  in  fire-alarm 
1  red,  these  headlines: 

Price  Fixing  Law  May  Be  Passed!  Inimical 
To  The  Interests  Of  All  Dry  Goods  Retail¬ 
ers!  Secret  Agreement  With  Congressmen  Is 
Claimed  By  American  Fair  Trade  League! 
Merchants  Up  In  Arms  Against  Price  Mainte¬ 
nance! 
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that  machinery  slipped  smoothly  into  operation  when 
World  War  II  came  along.  The  production  controls 
and  price  controls  were  developed  with  the  help  of  the 
trades  and  industries;  there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
“profiteering”  charges  of  World  War  I. 

Times  change,  and  distribution  grows  more  compli¬ 
cated,  but  from  start  to  finish  of  the  50  years  of  this 
history  the  same  issues  have  cropped  up  in  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  in  varying  guises.  Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at 
several  questions  that  are  still  matters  of  debate  and 
perhaps  always  will  be:  the  importance  of  brands; 
price  cutting;  price  preferential;  cash  discounts,  and 
advertising  allowances.  The  one  with  the  longest,  most 
complicated  and  controversial  history  is  the  attempt 
to  prevent  price  cutting. 
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4 “We  believe  in  Magnavox... 
promote  and  sell  it  hard... and  profit!” 
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. . .  says  Russ  Carlson,  Santa  Monica,  California, 
Magnavox  Franchised  Dealer,  in  an  interview 
with  A1  Bernsohn  that  appeared  in  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY,  Monday,  March  14,  1960. 

Carlson’s  salesmen  make  a  minimum  of  $10,000 
a  year  and  earn  it,  according  to  Russ  Carlson, 
whose  appliance  business  grosses  more  than  $1 
million  a  year.  "'Considering  today’s  industry 
conditions,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  would 
remain  in  the  TV  business  if  it  were  not  for  the 
many  advantages  of  our  Magnavox  franchise,” 
states  Russ  Carlson. 


"Choose  your  lines  carefully,  then  stick  to  them,' 
believes  Mr.  Carlson.  He  started  selling  Magnavoj  iMiud 


many  years  ago  and  says,  "We  believe  in 
Magnavox  way  and  the  product  and  promote  arii 


sell  it  hard!  That’s  why  Magnavox  TV  and  Sffrfcl 
sales  are  in  Number  One  position  in  Sonfal 
Monica.”  | 

Take  it  from  Russ  Carlson  and  his  salesmen-thcj 
most  prosperous  dealers  today  are  those  with  a 
Magnavox  franchise.  Frankly,  isn’t  it  time  YOl 
thought  about  getting  a  Magnavox  franchise?’ 
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reasons  why  the  Magnavox  hVay  is  the 
industry's  most  profitable  franchise: 


SURE 


1.  Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  dealers  in  each  market. 
Less  than  2%  of  all  dealers  nationally  are  franchised  by 
Magnavox.  The  top  dealers  (including  appliance,  music, 
furniture  and  department  stores)  average  $150,000  each- 
ranging  from  $100,000  to  $2,000,000  at  full  list,  and  full 
profit. 

2.  Because  of  lower  selling  and  lower  manufacturing  costs, 
Magnavox  provides  profit  margins  up  to  20^  higher  than 
competition— and  guards  these  margins  against  discounters. 

3.  Because  Magnavox  manufactures  its  own  cabinets  and 
many  of  the  quality  components,  Magnavox  list  prices— 
actual  selling  prices— are  from  20*70  to  50%  lower  than  com¬ 
parable  models  in  other  brands. 


4.  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line  that  sells  in  volume.  Prod-I 
uct  superiority,  performance,  style  selection  and  value 
make  Magnavox  out-sell  all  other  brands  in  franchised 
stores. 
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5.  Magnavox  television  prices  range  from  only  $199.90  to  | 
$650.00. 


6.  In  recent  months,  Magnavox  sold  one  third  of  all  indus¬ 
try’s  24"  TV  sets  —  more  than  50*7c  of  all  Magnavox  TV 
instruments  sold  were  24". 


7.  Magnavox  stereophonic  high  fidelity  instruments  -  i- 
which  range  from  $79.90  to  $1200.00  — lead  all  major  com-t 
petitors  in  units  sold  and  profit  margins  to  dealers.  I 
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BERKLEY-S359.50  IN  GENUINE  MAHOGANY 
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l\/lagnavox. 


•there  are  etill  a  few  Magnavox  franchieee  available  in  some  markets  for  qualified  dealers. 


WORLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 

The  Magnavux  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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NEW  I  All-in-one  Instrument 
includes  Stereo  Hi-Fi  FM/AM 
radio  and  phonograph  with 
rscord  storage,  tool 

Outstanding  Sterephonic  High 
Fidelity  radio-phonograph 
value!  Superb  FM/AM  radio; 
exclusive  Magnavox  precision 
automatic  changer  with  Stereo 
Diamond  pickup.  4  high  fidel¬ 
ity  speakers— two  12"  and  two 
5”;  a  compartment  for  50 
Stereo  or  LP  records.  Also 
available  in  cherry,  dark 
American  or  light  Danish 
walnut  finishes. 


Most  complete  line  of  all-in-one  Mag¬ 
navox  Stereo,  styled  for  every  setting, 
•vary  budget.  All  with  top  quality  Mag¬ 
navox  components  and  craftsmanship 
to  give  thrilling  “living  stereo”  real¬ 
ism.  Phonograph  and  radio-phonograph 
console  instruments  from  $149.90  to 
$1250.00. 

tlRfh  FM/AM  radio,  in  mahogany,  $299,50, 


Magnavox  all-inclusive  Stereo  enter¬ 
tainment  centers  lead  the  industry  in 

sales...  TV,  FM/AM  radio  and  stereo 
phonographs  in  beautiful  furniture  cre¬ 
ations.  Magnavox  has  the  industry’s 
only  full  line  of  Stereo  Theatres  in  a 
wide  variety  of  styles  and  finishes  from 
$399.90  to  $695.00. 


Space  separated  Stereo,  tool  Superb  8  speaker  stereo 
Hi-Fi  phonograph  system  in  identical  traditional 
furniture  for  the  customer  who  wants  space  sepa¬ 
rated  stereo,  magnificent  Magnavox  quality  through¬ 
out.  Also  available  with  optional  extra  FM/AM 
radio.  A  wide  selection  of  other  space  separated  in¬ 
struments  too  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  finishes. 


STEREO  SyMPHONY-t269.50t  IN  traditional  mahogany 


STEREO  THEATRE  24-  1595.00 


most  profitable 


the  industry 


KEVER  BEFORE  SUCH 
6REAT  VALUES!  ALL 
SELLING  IN  VOLUME 
tT  FULL  MARK-UP! 


STEREORAMA  —  $239.50  iNMAMd^Aiw 


Iru’in  I).  Wolf  was  chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  from  H>36  until  H)53.  It  icas  due  chiefly  to  his  unflagging  efforts 
that  the  Hasic  Trade  Agreement,  incorporated  in  a  uniform  order  blank,  became  a  reality.  In  19S7  and  in  19.89  the  NliDdA 
through  him  spoke  out  against  unreasonable  cancellations  and  returns.  When  he  was  given  the  .\Rl)(lA  gold  medal  in  1918 
(above),  Samuel  Klein,  executive  director  of  the  Industrial  Couti'il  of  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  .Manitfaclurers,  made  the  presentation. 
.Mr.  Klein  said:  "To  Invin  I).  IVolf,  changes  in  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  do  not  tip  the  scales  of  commercial  justice.  The 
existence  of  a  .so-called  buyers’ or  sellers’ market  does  not  affect  his  concepts  of  the  just  solution  of  problems  of  trade  relation¬ 
ship.’’  This  principle  was  in  the  tradition  laid  down  by  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  and  Lincoln  Filene  in  the  ’2().v,  and  continued  by  Wolf's 
successors  as  chairmen  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee:  Hen  Cordon,  195.8-1955,  (above  right);  IVade  C.  .McCargo,  1955-19.59, 
(below  left);  Jerome  M.  Xey,  this  year’s  chairman  (below  right). 


unmistakable  terms.  His  bill  was  prepared  upon  the 
premise  that  if  the  manufacturer  claimed  the  privilege 
of  first  naming  his  own  price  and  then  naming  the 
retailer’s  price  as  well,  it  would  be  both  fair  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  some  governmental  supervision  over 
these  price-makings.  In  other  words,  the  Borah  Bill 
gave  the  proponents  of  price  maintenance  what  they 
wanted,  but  it  included  a  provision  that  through  a 
governmental  agency  the  public  should  have  some 
assurance  that  the  prices  the  manufacturers  dictated 
were  fair  and  honest  prices.  Years  later,  in  1931, 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  completed  a  study 


of  price  maintenance  legislation  proposals,  and  recom¬ 
mended  firmly  against  them,  the  Commission  made  the 
same  point.  Its  report  said: 

“It  appears  that  in  order  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  consequences  of  such  apparent  simplification  of 
business  conditions  for  the  manufacturer  and  his  dis¬ 
tributors,  elaborate  governmental  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  would  need  to  be  provided  to  prevent  numer¬ 
ous  abuses  injurious  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  retailer 
from  developing  under  conditions  thus  created,  .  .  . 
Such  governmental  participation  in  the  control  of 
prices  is  a  dangerous  departure  from  existing  policies 
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Nationally  advertised  in  2  full 
color  pages  in  May  House  & 
Garden. 


NETWORK  TV 


Backed  by  coast-to-coast  com¬ 
mercial  time  on  the  Dave 
Garroway  Show.  NBC  Network, 
May  2,  3  and  4.  Featured  on  the 
full  CBS  Network,  June  Allyson 
Show,  May  2. 


DEALERS'  STORES  ALL 
OVER  THE  COUNTRY 


LINE 


♦  Engineered  for  qualify 
4i  Styled  for  sales 
Ik  Programmed  for  profits 


100%  DUPONT  CARPET  NYLON  FACE 
A  STAR  PERFORMER  IN  THE  BIGELOW  VALUE  LINE 


outwears  any  other  fiber  in  carpets  of  equal  construction  i  i  i 
See  Beaupoint  in  5  handsome  textured  colorations  plus  a 
truly  breathtaking  floral  design  in  black,  red  and  green  i  1 1 
See  your  Bigelow  salesman  for  details  plus  full  promotional 
package  and  sales  aids  for  display,  merchandising,  radio 
and  newspaper. 


New  Design  Interest  .  .  .  Distinctive  patterns  styled  to  meet 
new  decorating  trends  y  y  y  New  Color  Clarity  .  .  .  DuPont 
Carpet  Nylon  makes  possible  exciting  new  color  tones,  extra- 
clear  and  crisp  y  y  y  New  Texture  Appeal  .  ,  .  Heavy  nylon 
yarns  create  a  texturous  surface  of  distinctive  character  and 
firmness  y  y  y  Extra-Long  Wear  .  .  .  DuPont  Carpet  Nylon 


people  who  know. ..buy  0 1 Q C I O W  carpets  and  rxujs since  1825 
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with  respect  to  price-making  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  of  questionable  efl&ciency.” 

Pressure  for  price  maintenance  laws  grew  stronger 
with  the  depression.  Fear  of  inviting  government  to 
take  a  hand  in  business  was  not  as  compelling  as  the 
fear  of  having  to  go  out  of  business  entirely.  The  big 
retail  drug  chains,  which  had  always  opposed  the  price 
maintenance  movement,  now  joined  it. 

The  breakthrough  did  not  come  in  Washington  but 
in  the  state  capitols.  California  passed  the  first  law  to 
legalize  price  maintenance  contracts  in  1931  and  two 
years  later  amended  it  so  that  the  price  maintenance 
requirement  would  be  binding  on  all  the  retailers  in 
the  state  provided  one  retailer  signed  such  a  contract 
with  the  supplier  involved.  All  that  was  required  was 
that  the  seller  should  send  notice  of  the  contract  to 
non-signers.  From  then  on,  merely  purchasing  the 
goods  bound  them  to  the  price  maintenance  require¬ 
ment. 

In  1936  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  constitutional,  and  in  1937  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act  was  passed,  exempting  such  state-legal¬ 
ized  agreements  from  the  antitrust  laws  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  was  not  long  before  every  state  in  the 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  Texas,  Vermont 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  had  a  price  fixing  law. 
Price  maintenance  became  the  rule  in  the  drug  field 
and  was  general  in  books,  liquor  and  cosmetics. 

Other  manufacturers  stayed  on  the  fence  for  a  time, 
fearing  a  limitation  of  their  markets  if  the  larger 
retailers,  mail  order  and  chain  stores  decided  to  push 
private  brands  or  price-free  national  brands  in  com¬ 
petition.  But  the  battle  of  the  brands  did  not  develop 
and  as  state  after  state  passed  fair  trade  laws,  manu¬ 
facturers  in  most  fields  climbed  on  the  bandwagon. 
They  could  not  foresee  the  rise  of  the  discount  house, 
which  would  shoot  their  price-fixing  contracts  full  of 
holes  and  cost  them  a  fortune  in  their  attempts  at  polic¬ 
ing  and  enforcement. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  had 
neither  opposed  nor  supported  the  Miller-Tydings  bill, 
for  by  that  time  its  unified  front  against  price-fixing 
had  collapsed.  Large  retailers  opposed  it  but  most 
small  stores  had  come  to  want  the  protection  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  offer.  However,  doubt  had  always  persisted 
about  the  constitutionality  of  requiring  a  non-signer 
to  observe  the  requirements  of  a  price-fixing  agree¬ 
ment  made  by  two  other  parties.  In  1951,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  such  a  requirement  was  indeed  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  thus  temporarily  swept  away  the 
whole  price  fixing  structure.  A  year  later  Congress 
passed  the  McGuire  Act,  which  in  its  turn  nullified  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Now  the  fight  against  price  maintenance,  led  by  the 
big  discount  houses,  turned  back  to  the  states,  where 
the  whole  thing  had  started.  The  contracts  were  chal¬ 
lenged  on  the  basis  that  they  violated  state  constitu¬ 
tions.  One  state  law  after  another  promptly  toppled. 
As  of  March  1960  fair  trade  was  a  dead  issue  in  20 
states. 


In  disgust  or  relief,  many  manufacturers  discon¬ 
tinued  their  price  fixing  efforts,  finding  the  policing 
of  them  too  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  where  one  state 
has  a  fair  trade  statute  and  a  neighboring  state  has 
none.  Other  manufacturers  have  refused  to  sell  whole¬ 
salers  who  would  not  police  the  pricing  practices  of 
the  retailers  with  whom  they  dealt.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  this  year  that  while  the  manufacturer  may 
legally  refuse  to  sell  to  a  price  cutter,  he  runs  afoul 
of  the  antitrust  laws  when  he  refuses  deliveries  to  a 
wholesaler  as  a  device  to  force  catalogue  prices  upon 
retailers.  This  decision  in  effect  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  manufacturer  to  enforce  price  mainte¬ 
nance  unless  he  distributes  his  product  by  direct  sale 
to  retailers. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  department  stores  and 
dry  goods  stores  that  led  the  retail  fight  against  fair 
trade  legislation;  today  it  is  the  discount  houses.  And 
two  years  ago,  Stephen  Masters,  head  of  one  of  the 
biggest  of  these,  accurately  echoed  the  statements 
made  by  Filene’s  and  Jordan  Marsh  back  in  1917. 
He  said:  “Price  fixing  by  any  label  is  an  umbrella  held 
over  a  high-cost  operator  to  cover  his  need  for  a  mark¬ 
up  high  enough  to  allow  him  to  continue  an  inefficient, 
poorly  managed,  obsolete  method  of  doing  business.” 

One  thing  remained  a  puzzle  throughout  the  tangled 
history  of  federal  price  maintenance  legislation.  It 
always  seemed  inconsistent  that  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  the  other  main  piece  of  legislation  regu¬ 
lating  competition,  a  big  retailer  could  receive  a 
quantity  discount,  while  under  the  price  maintenance 
agreements  he  was  not  permitted  to  pass  this  saving  on 
to  the  consumer. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 

In  1928,  the  Senate  requested  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  chain  store 
system  of  marketing  and  distribution,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  food  chains.  In  the  period  between 
1931  and  1934,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued 
34  reports  on  this  subject.  The  last  report  said,  in 
substance:  Lower  selling  prices  are  a  very  substantial, 
if  not  the  chief,  factor  in  the  growth  of  chain  store 
merchandising;  and  lower  buying  prices  than  are 
available  to  independents  are  a  most  substantial,  if 
not  the  chief,  factor  in  making  these  low  selling  prices 
possible. 

Many  economists  and  retailers  argued  that  the  most 
important  reason  for  the  growth  and  success  of  chain 
stores  was  their  ability  to  operate  on  lower  gross  mar¬ 
gins  because  of  their  lower  operating  costs.  But  their 
testimony  accomplished  nothing.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  was  in  favor  of  government  regulation.  With 
pressures  imposed  by  thousands  of  small  retailers  and 
with  passive  acceptance  by  larger  retailers,  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  was  passed  in  1936. 

Briefly,  it  stated  that  price  discrimination  between 
purchasers  of  goods  of  like  grade  and  quality  is  un¬ 
lawful,  provided  ( 1 )  that  the  goods  are  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  (2)  that  the  effect  of  the  discrimin- 
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QQQtt  was  the  general  store 


No  age  of  specialization t  this.  Rock  candy  and  house  slipperSf  bolts  of 
cloth  and  cans  of  paint.  Flour  ...chairs  ...tools.  Market-place  to  spend 
the  time  of  day.  Warehouse  for  ideas.  Town-Hall  forum.  Cracker-barrel 
and  good  company,  staple  items.  No  receipts-to-the-customer  rule.  A ccount- 
keeping  in  the  little  black  book— to  be  settled  when  the  crop  was  in,  the 
hog  butchered  or  the  hens  were  laying  well. 


Today,  you  can  no  longer  keep  a  little  book,  hold  the  flour  scoop  or  tend 
the  candy  jar.  A  long  way  from  the  counter  and  the  conversation,  you  must 
move  over  for  the  team  of  auditors  . . .  the  merchandise  buyers  . . .  the 
training  squad,  and  the  myriad  others  who  talk  to  your  customers.  All  their 
needs  and  handle  their  money.  Have  you  lost  touch  with  what  happens  on 
the  floor  in  between  your  salesperson’s,  **May  I  show  you  something”  and 
”Thank  you,  come  back  again”? 


Can  you  be  sure  that  your  store  is  doing  its  best— making  the  most  sales— 
the  most  profits— that  you’re  not  losing  thousands  each  year  to  inefliciency 
and  dishonesty?  The  Willmark  program  is  tailored  to  correct  weaknesses 
in  store  procedures,  to  teach  salespeople  to  sell  more  and  to  test  and  grade 
the  effort.  It’s  worth  your  while  to  find  out  all  about  the  complete  Willmark 
service  to  prevent  losses  and  increase  profits  in  your  store. 


SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC 
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ation  is  to  (a  I  lessen  competition  substantially,  (b) 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  (3)  injure,  destroy  or 
prevent  competition. 

Under  this  law  quantity  discounts  are  permissible 
if  the  price  differential  can  be  justified  on  a  careful 
allocation  of  costs  in  relation  to  the  quantity.  Seasonal 
discounts,  if  offered,  must  be  offered  to  all  competing 
and  comparable  buyers.  Promotional  allowances  may 
be  given  and  demonstrators  supplied  if  they  are  avail¬ 
able  to  all  competing  buyers  on  “proportionately  equal 
terms.’’ 

For  a  time,  both  retailers  and  manufacturers  found 
it  difficult  to  adjust  old  bargaining  habits  to  the  new 
law,  but  they’ve  learned  to  live  with  it.  Needless  to 
say,  it  has  often  given  rise  to  absurdities  in  the  attempt 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  “proportionately  equal 
terms”  when  the  difference  in  volume  between  one 
retailer  and  another  is  enormous.  However,  recent 
rulings  relaxing  the  burden-of-proof  rule  and  allowing 
manufacturers  to  offer  special  prices  to  meet  a  special 
competitive  situation  have  eased  some  of  the  inflexi¬ 
bilities  that  constricted  vendor-retailer  relationships. 


NATIONAL  BRANDS  AND  STORE  BRANDS 

The  history  of  private  brands  in  department  stores 
goes  back  to  the  early  1920s.  U.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and 
Marshall  Field  were  the  leaders  in  this  development. 
They  went  about  it  in  different  ways.  Macy’s  M.  ().  M. 
brand  ( Macy's  Own  Merchandise  )  was  bought  from 
manufacturers,  according  to  Macy  standards  and  speci¬ 
fications.  This  was  the  same  procedure  as  that  which 
had  already  been  well  established  by  Sears,  Roebuck. 
J.  C.  Penney  and  Montgomery  Ward,  It  was  initially 
to  assure  the  quality  of  its  brand  that  Macy’s  estab¬ 
lished,  in  1927,  its  own  Bureau  of  Standards  and  test¬ 
ing  laboratory. 

Marshall  Field,  on  the  other  hand,  created  its  own 
manufacturing  division,  and  also  sold  to  other  stores 
in  order  to  achieve  the  economies  of  mass  production. 
This  approach  was  not  adopted  by  other  retailers,  no 
matter  how  large.  They  bought  to  their  own  specifica¬ 
tions,  but  left  manufacturing  to  the  manufacturers. 

While  the  development  of  private  brands  in  the 
1920s  was  only  tentative  and  weak,  the  arguments  in 
its  favor  were  clearly  seen  and  were  substantially  the 


BASIC  TRADK  PROVISIONS 

Adoplad  by  Hm  NROGA  for  indution  in  an  ordor  (arm,  (pacifically  or  by  raforonca. 


1.  It  u  autiMlIjr  «grwJ  ua^ttnood  ikM  all  tka  lama  aad 
coH^ilioaa  aM  forth  on  ibia  Ordar  are  aatiafaetory  ualoa  tha  Sallar 
Doiihca  Parchaarr  ta  Uia  eoatrary,  bdoia  ahipacat  ia  mada,  wilhia 
15  dayt  from  the  dale  of  thia  ardar. 

2.  Purckaaer  may  not  caaeal  Ikia  Order  for  any  reaaoa  bcfora  dala 
for  oamftkiioa  of  delivery;  caaeallaiiea  ailer  date  for  compIctMa 
of  delivery  aball  be  effective  oaly  apoa  PurAaaar'a  writtaa  notiae 
to  SalleT,  bat  akall  not  be  effective  witb  reafwcl  to  any  aUpaenta 
made  by  the  Seller  witkia  three  (3)  woriuag  daya  after  naeipt  of 

3.  No  return*  of  merdiaadiae  aball  be  made  except  for  defecU 
therein,  or  for  non-coaforaaty  with  aome  material  proviaioa  of  thia 
Order.  Vbere  defect*  are  diacoverable  upon  reaaonable  inapectioa, 
or  where  non-conformity  ia  claimed,  auch  retuma  aball  be  made 
within  five  iS)  workinii  daya  after  the  receipt  of  pooda  affected. Ike 
Purchaaer  »hall  tend  the  Seller  a  aeparate  written  notice,  aetunp 
forth  the  nature  of  the  defccta  or  noa-coaformity  claimed,  prior  to 
or  kimultaneoualy  with  the  retura.  Seller  amy  replace  euch  rcturaed 
merrhandiar,  provided  tudi  reploceawnl  la  made  within  fiva  daya 
after  the  iaal  permtaaiblc  delivery  data. 

■i.  In  the  event  of  the  material  inierruplioa  of  the  buaioeaa  of  cither 
the  Seller  or  Purrbaaer  by  reaaon  of  fire,  war.  Act  of  God,  fovem- 
mental  acUon.  or  atrikaa  which  maleriolly  affect  the  perforawnce  of 
thia  roatract,  the  party  ao  affected  amy  cancel  the  order  for  tach 
mrrehaadue  aa  haa  not  been  delivcrad,  upoa  notice  to  the  other 
party,  notwithttanding  any  other  proviaioaa  herein. 

5.  In  the  event  that  the  Seller  ahould  be  unable  to  manufactwe.  or 
determine  not  to  monufacturc,  any  alyle  contained  in  thia  Order,  bt 


ahaU  immadiitalv  nolifv  the  Parchawr  to  that  rffecl  and  lhereup<u< 
the  Sallar  aball  not  be  liable  for  non-daliver*  of  aurh  meri-handNe 
Parrhaaet  aball,  however,  aesrepi  deliveiv  and  pav  fur  all  other 


6.  Seller  aball  have  the  right,  from  tune  to  lime,  on  anv  unfilled 
portion  of  thia  contract,  to  limU  anv  credit  to  be  eilmded  hereunder 
ur  to  require  pavment  before  deliver* 


provMuna  of  thia  Order  thall  be  aellled  by  arbilioliun  in  accordance 
with  the  ridca  of  the  Amerwan  Arbitration  Aaaucialion.  Fur  an*  pur- 
poar  relating  to  thia  arbitration  clauae  or  an  award  rendered  here 
ui*der.  the  Purchaaer  and  Seller  cunaenl  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  the  Stale  in  which  the  Seller  haa  hit  principal  place  uf  buai- 
new.  and  anv  legal  priwcm  or  paper  mav  be  aerved  oulaide  of  auih 
Stale  by  regialered  mad.  or  by  personal  aef*M-e.  provided  that  a 
reaaonable  time  for  appearance  ia  allowed.  Purchaser  artd  Seller  fur 
thar  ciinaenl  that  arrvicv  in  accurdonce  herewith  ahall  he  aufficienl  to 
confcf  upon  Ihe  Court  juriadrclion  tn  personam  over  the  Punhaoer 
and  SoUer. 


S.  No  modificolioa  of  the  terma  of  Ihu  agreentcM  ahall  he  cflectwe 
unleaa  staled  in  writing,  and  no  waiver  by  either  part*  of  an*  default 
aiiall  Lc  deemed  a  waiver  of  any  auhaequenl  default. 


Prepared  b\  Ihe  S’HDdA  J'endor  Relations  Committee  in  collaboration  with  the 
dpparel  Industries  Inter-Association,  and  noiu  subscribed  to  by  30  different  manu¬ 
facturers’  trade  associations,  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions  agreement  ivas  first  adopted 
in  1948.  It  7i'as  the  product  of  nearly  30  years  of  effort  to  standardize  and  stabilize 
buying  and  selling  practices.  It  requires  the  seller  to  notify  the  buyer  u’ithin  15 
days  if  any  terms  of  the  order  are  not  satisfactory.  It  limits  cancellations  to  orders 
still  undelivered  after  the  specified  delivery  date.  Returns  are  restricted  to  defectwe 
merchandise  or  merchandise  that  does  not  conform  to  order,  and  other  conditions 
governing  returns  are  specified.  The  seller  is  required  to  notify  the  retailer  at  once 
if  he  cannot  deliver  the  merchandise.  Purchaser  and  seller  agree  to  settle  claims  and 
controversies  by  arbitration. 
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An  Important  Announcement 

by  the 

NATIONAL  COAT  AND  SUIT  INDUSTRY 

RECOVERY  BOARD 


A  new  label  design  for  the  women’s  and  children’s  coat  and  suit  industry  becomes  effective 
with  the  week  beginning  May  2.  It  combines  the  insignia  of  the  National  Coat 
and  Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board  with  the  identification  of  the 
International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union. 


In  effecting  this  change  in  design,  the  Recovery  Board  was  guided  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  ILGWU  already  has  an  ably-conceived  million-dollar-a-year 
label  publicity-educational  program  in  full  swing,  geared  to  build¬ 
ing  greater  consumer  interest  in  apparel. 

2.  The  use  of  the  combined  insignia  will  further  strengthen  the  indus¬ 
try  label  as  an  effective  ally  in  combatting  substandard,  unsavory 
supply  sources. 

3.  I  he  new  design  will  eliminate  confusion  on  the  public’s  part  that 
would  be  inevitable  if  our  industry’s  products  were  to  be  virtually 
the  only  articles  of  ready-to-wear  not  included  in  the  Union’s  big 
label  publicity  campaign. 


I  he  Recovery  Board  represents  1,200  mem¬ 
ber  firms  coast-to-coast  producing  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  women’s  and  children’s 
coats  and  suits.  We  are  proud  of  our  label— proud 
that  our  industry,  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  ago,  had 
a  pioneer’s  role  in  the  women’s  apparel  held  in 
establishing  such  a  hallmark  of  decent  labor  con¬ 
ditions  and  constructive  commercial  practices. 


More  than  500  million  garments  have  carried 
that  label. 

Our  label  has  afforded  guidance  to  respon¬ 
sible  retailers  and  standard-conscious  consumers 
in  their  purchase  of  women’s  and  children’s  coats 
and  suits.  We  look  forward  with  conhdence  and 
appreciation  to  even  greater  recognition  of  this 
label  with  the  introduction  of  its  new  design. 


NATIONAL  COAT  AND  SUIT  INDUSTRY  RECOVERY  BOARD 


May,  1960 
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same  as  they  are  today.  On  his  own  brand  the  retailer 
could  generally  make  a  better  profit  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  the  customer  a  lower  price  than  on  a  nation* 
ally  advertised  brand  of  comparable  quality.  He  could 
cultivate  customer  loyalty  to  his  own  store,  and  keep 
the  freedom  to  price  his  merchandise  as  competition 
dictated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  huge  concentrations  of  retail 
buying  power  that  give  the  private  brand  its  enormous 
potential  today  were  unknown  in  the  1920s.  While 
retailers  then  conceded  that  there  were  many  theoreti¬ 
cal  advantages  to  the  private  brand,  in  practice  they 
generally  preferred  to  handle  nationally  advertised, 
presold  brands  which  did  not  require  them  to  make 
large  merchandise  commitments  in  advance.  Some 
stores  made  a  virtue  of  the  fact — and  still  do — that 
they  carried  nothing  but  national  brands. 

The  depressed  ’30s,  and  then  the  war-booming  ’40s 
with  their  merchandise  scarcities,  discouraged  private 
brand  development.  With  the  end  of  World  War  II 
the  national  brand  was  the  dominating  fact  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  “Retail  stores,”  Lew  Hahn  said  at  the 
time,  “have  engaged  in  so  frantic  a  scramble  to  se¬ 
cure  the  ’best  lines’  that  all  prudence,  and  most  of 
store  independence,  has  disappeared  in  the  shuffle.” 


High  profits  and  favorable  income  tax  rulings  en¬ 
couraged  manufacturers  to  run  huge  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  make  liberal  allowances  to  retailers.  See¬ 
ing  how  eagerly  stores  sought  the  well-established 
national  brands,  countless  other  manufacturers  went 
in  for  branding  of  products,  apparently  more  to  hypno¬ 
tize  the  retailers  than  to  win  a  following  with  the  public. 
Counters  were  covered  with  merchandise  carrying 
placards  reading  “As  advertised  in  .  .  though  it 
often  required  research  to  find  the  ads  in  the  maga¬ 
zines.  Meanwhile,  the  well-known  brand  manufactur¬ 
ers,  converting  as  fast  as  they  could  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction,  could  not  begin  to  fill  the  demand  for  their 
merchandise.  They  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms 
and  retailers  were  eager  to  make  concessions. 

In  an  article  in  Stores  in  February  1948,  Lew 
Hahn,  who  had  always  viewed  the  rise  of  the  national 
brand  as  a  threat  to  retailers’  independence,  wrote  a 
warning  to  both  stores  and  manufacturers: 

“We  believe  in  cooperation  but  we  think  that  just 
now,  perhaps  as  an  inevitable  result  of  war-created 
conditions,  many  manufacturers’  ideas  of  cooperation 
strangely  resemble  a  strong  determination  to  dominate 
and  control  the  retailer.  ...  In  these  abnormal  times 
the  manufacturer  may  be  successful  in  dictating  to  the 


SOME  NOTES  ON  BUYING  ETHICS 

From  an  article  by  David  E.  Moeser,  president  of  Conrad  &  Co.  (now 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.),  in  collaboration  with  E.  V.  Downs,  which 
was  published  in  the  NRDGA  Bulletin  (now  STORES)  in  August,  1929. 


A  market  in  which  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  attempt  to  outwit  each  other  is  an 
unhealthy  one  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view, 
and  the  energy  which  should  be  devoted  to  con¬ 
structive  work — such  as  lessening  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  production — is  foolishly  spent  in 

destructive  activities. 

«  •  « 

The  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  suffer 
through  unethical  practices.  The  manufacturer 
must  usually  take  a  loss  when  reselling  goods  that 
have  been  returned  or  cancelled;  tbe  retailer  who 
has  been  oversold  must  resort  to  markdowns 
which  cut  into  his  profits  and  weaken  his  future 
buying  power;  delayed  deliveries  are  a  loss  to  the 
retailer  by  the  amount  of  trade  which  his  com¬ 
petitor  may  take  from  him,  and  the  customer 
pays  for  unethical  practices  in  such  things  as 
substituted  merchandise  and  wrong  sizes. 

Any  gain  which  the  customer  reaps  from  the 
mistakes  or  abuses  of  retailers  or  manufacturers 
is  temporary  or  illusory  since,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  the  burden  of  expense  of  these  unfair  trade 
practices  and  trade  abuses  must  be  borne  by  the 
consumer. 

Every  dispute  resulting  from  an  unethical  prac¬ 


tice  means  waste.  Even  when  an  attempted  im- 
ethical  act  is  finally  prevented,  the  overhead  cost 

in  arranging  for  a  settlement  is  considerable. 

*  *  » 

Undoubtedly  the  most  undesirable  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  relation  that  exists  between  buyers  and 
sellers  is  that  brought  about  by  commercial  brib¬ 
ery;  in  other  words,  the  acceptance  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  gifts  or  special  favors.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  acceptance  of  favors  of  whatever  nature 
is  unethical,  the  buyer  who  declines  to  put  him¬ 
self  under  obligation  in  a  personal  way  to  bis  re¬ 
sources  is  in  a  better  position  to  demand  the  best 
the  manufacturer  can  furnish  in  values,  prices, 
terms  and  legitimate  service,  and  when  a  manu¬ 
facturer  has  rendered  full  measure  in  these  re¬ 
spects  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  obli¬ 
gation  is  ended. 

Should  any  circumstances  or  occasion  warrant 
the  buyer  in  accepting  any  personal  courtesy  from 
the  seller  or  his  representative,  it  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  so  that  there  shall 
remain  no  obligation  on  either  side,  and  any 
expense  incurred  by  the  buyer  should  be  included 
in  his  account  and  paid  by  the  firm  as  an  item  of 
expense. 


i 
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1947:  The  war  was  over,  hut  a  tangle  of  OP  A  regulations  lingered  on.  Old-line 
manufacturers  were  denied  price  increases  while  rising  costs  forced  them  to  curtail 
or  discontinue  production.  At  the  same  time  newcomers  were  allowed  higher  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  a  host  of  Johnny<ome-latelies  invaded  every  market  with  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise  at  profitable  prices.  Stores  saw  their  best  resources  being  forced  out  of 
production.  The  NRDGA  collected  and  put  together  an  exhibit  of  hundreds  of 
merchandise  items  taken  from  store  stocks,  to  show  the  disservice  that  was  being 
done  to  the'public.  The  whole  exhibit  was  taken  down  to  Congress.  Here  is  Robert 
E.  Seidel,  showing  some  samples  to  a  Congressional  committee.  Seidel  was  president 
of  the  Association  and  vice  president  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Company  at  that  time; 
later  he  became  consumer  goods  vice  president  of  RCA. 


store  the  way  in  which  he  wants  his  merchandise  sold, 
but  alert  retailers  will  not  submit  long  to  such  dicta¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  When  the  manufacturer  makes  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  controls  the  advertising,  determines  where  and 
how  the  goods  must  be  sold,  establishes  size,  pattern 
and  color  assortments,  and  dictates  the  retailer’s  price, 
what  function  is  left  for  the  store?  Nothing  except 
to  carry  the  inventory,  assume  the  risk  and  dutifully 
carry  out  the  dictates  of  the  manufacturer.” 

Some  idea  of  the  excesses  to  which  merchandise 
scarcities  and  eagerness  for  national  brand  merchan¬ 
dise  were  leading  may  be  gathered  from  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  same  article: 

“It  might  ...  be  well  for  retailers  to  examine  some 
of  these  demands  of  the  manufacturer  carefully  to  see 


to  what  violations  of  federal  law  some  of  them  are 
leading  the  retailer.  When  a  manufacturer  objects  to 
a  store  carrying  a  competitor’s  line,  and  the  retailer 
agrees  not  to  carry  such  a  line,  there  might  be  an 
excellent  basis  for  legal  action  on  the  basis  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  When  one  store  does  not 
like  the  price  at  which  a  competitor  sells  some  item, 
and  complains  to  the  manufacturer,  who  then  threat¬ 
ens  to  take  the  line  away  from  the  store  complained 
of,  there  also  may  be  grounds  for  legal  action.  Most 
of  the  states  have  so-called  ‘fair  trade  laws’  and  the 
manufacturer  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  fixing  the 
retail  price  openly  easily  may  do  so,  but  we  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  legality  of  many  things  which  are 
being  done  because  of  the  dominance  of  the  manufac- 
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Come  one!  Come  all!  E>Z's  got 
them— styles,  colors,  prints  in 
sle^wear!  Loaded  with  practical 
features  mothers  look  for.  Priced 
for  values  they  can’t  resist. 

All  sized  by  weight.  All  polyethyl* 
oie-packed  for  easy  self-selection. 


896  Two-Gripper  shoulder, 
two-piece  pullover,  gripper 
waist,  heavyweight,  GRIP- 
EZ®  feet.  Sizes  6  mos.  to  4. 
Assorted  pastels.  1*91 


890  Crew  neck,  two-piece 
pullover,  heavyweight,  GRIP- 
EZ®  feet,  boxer  elastic  waist 
and  elastic  ankle.  Extra  long 
top  for  growth.  Sizes  2-3-4-6. 
Assorted  pastels.  1.98 


897P  Two-Gripper  shoulder,  two- 
piece  pullover,  heavyweight,  GRIP- 
EZ®  feet,  gripper  waist  with  two 
sets  of  grippers,  and  elastic  in 
ankle  for  growth.  Assorted  prints. 
Sizes  6  mos.  to  4.  2.29 


894P  EZ-ON®  two-piece  pull¬ 
over,  gripper  waist,  GRIP- 
EZ®  feet,  heavyweight.  As¬ 
sorted  print  tops.  Sizes  6 
mos.  to  4.  1.98 


j52i  is  your  ticket  to  volume  sleepwear  salesi  Call  your  local 
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WIEST  SLEEPWEAR  VALUE 
YOUR  CUSTOMERS  CAN  BUY 


Backed  by  national  advertising, 
compelling  point-of-sale  material 
and  two  famous  seals  customers 
respect  and  respond  to.  Stocked 
locally  by  selected  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors.  Ordw  today! 


1772P  Boys'  crew  neck  pull¬ 
over,  ski  bottom,  long 
sleeves,  heavyweight,  fiat 
knit,  brushed.  Assorted 
prints.  Sizes  4  to  16.  2.98 


1792P  Girls’ crew  neck,  long 
sleeves,  ski  bottom,  heavy¬ 
weight,  flat  knit,  brushed. 
Assorted  prints. 

Sizes  4  to  14.  2.98 


796  Two-Gripper  shoulder,  two- 
piece  pullover,  gripper  waist,  heavy¬ 
weight  THERMAL,  GRIP-EZ®  feet. 
Assorted  pastel  colors. 

Sizes  6  mos.  to  4.  1.98 

796P  As  above,  assorted  prints. 

2.29 


distributor  or  write:  E-Z  MILLS,  INC 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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turer  at  present.” 

Many  things  contributed  to  the  resurgence  of  inter¬ 
est  in  private  brands  in  the  ’50s.  Discount  houses  came 
along  and  amply  proved  that  even  with  price  main¬ 
tenance  laws  national  brand  manufacturers  either 
would  not  or  could  not  so  control  the  distribution  of 
their  merchandise  as  to  protect  the  established  stores 
against  ruthless  price  cutting.  Retailers  came  to  feel 
that  they  had  given  up  much  in  the  way  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  gained  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  security. 
Their  hold  on  their  customers  had  been  weakened;  the 
control  of  their  business  seemed  to  be  going  into  the 
hands  of  the  frequently  changing  sales  managers  of 
large  manufacturers.  Their  costs  of  doing  business 
were  going  up,  but  their  markups  had  been  frozen  and 
in  some  cases  even  lowered.  Inevitably,  they  turned 
their  thoughts  again  to  the  possibilities  offered  by 
private  brands. 

This  new  interest  in  the  private  brand  is  developing 
against  a  background  very  different  from  that  of  the 
1920s.  The  growth  of  group  ownership  and  the  in¬ 
creased  coverage  of  retailing  by  buying  offices  means 
great,  concentrated  buying  power  and  widespread  pro¬ 
motional  support  for  these  brands. 

The  most  extreme  view  of  the  importance  that  pri¬ 
vate,  or  “controlled,”  brands  will  assume  is  taken  by 
E.  B.  Weiss,  in  a  monograph  published  last  year  en¬ 
titled  “The  Coming  Battle  with  the  Giant  Retailers’ 
Advertised  Brands.”  Mr.  Weiss,  who  is  director  of 
merchandising  of  the  advertising  agency,  Doyle-Dane- 
Bernbach,  Inc.,  presents  his  analysis  of  the  situation 
in  the  form  of  a  warning  to  national  brand  manufac¬ 
turers  that  they  are  facing  stiff  brand  competition  from 
“giant  retailers.”  He  says: 

“Now  that  [department  stores]  are  becoming  great 
chains  with  vast  resources,  and  now  that  buying  offices 
are  stepping  up  their  services,  the  department  store 
will  unquestionably  add  considerably  to  its  controlled 
brand  volume  in  innumerable  merchandise  classi¬ 
fications. 

“Retail  financial  power  begets  store-controlled 
brands.  It’s  just  as  simple  and  inevitable  as  that. 
Moreover,  as  the  retail  giants  flex  their  financial  mus¬ 
cles,  via  the  development  of  store-controlled  brands, 
they  compel  the  next  size  rank  of  retailers  to  follow 
suit — and  these  in  turn  compel  still  smaller  retailers 
to  follow  suit,  via  voluntary  chains,  wholesaler-con¬ 
trolled  groups,  etc.  Thus,  the  circle  spreads  out  wider 
and  wider — and  this  process  is  already  in  evidence.” 

There  is  substantial  resistance  to  private  brands  in 
department  stores,  however,  and  it  comes  primarily 
from  buyers.  From  a  buyer’s  viewpoint,  there  are 
many  objections  to  this  development.  First,  selections 
are  limited;  second,  large  purchases  and  early  com¬ 
mitments  are  required.  And  finally — perhaps  the  most 
important  factor — -buyers  have  learned  to  rely  on  the 
“fringe  benefits”  offered  by  the  national  brand  manu¬ 
facturers.  Among  these  are  cooperative  advertising, 
displays,  special  selling  fixtures,  the  services  of  a  sales¬ 
man  who  comes  to  take  inventory  and  make  up  re¬ 


orders.  In  many  cases,  this  situation  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  manufacturer  not  only  brings  cus¬ 
tomers  into  the  store  for  his  products,  but  even  pro¬ 
vides  the  manpower  to  merchandise  the  operation  in 
the  store  itself. 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Theoretically,  a  cash  discount  is  a  bonus  given  to  re¬ 
tailers  for  the  prompt  payment  of  bills — and,  as  such, 
has  a  relationship  to  the  value  of  money.  Over  the 
years,  due  to  competition  or  other  circumstances,  the 
various  industries  have  established  cash  discounts 
which  have  become  customary  or  “historical”  and 
which  do  not  necessarily  have  any  relationship  to  the 
worth  of  money.  Every  time  there  is  a  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket,  vendors  try  to  change  these  terms  and  meet  stub¬ 
born  resistance  from  the  retailers.  This  tug  of  war 
seems  to  have  no  conclusion. 

During  the  seller’s  markets  of  the  1940s  many  cash 
discounts  were  reduced.  Vendors  claimed  that  dis¬ 
counts  not  related  to  time  and  the  worth  of  money  are 
uneconomic. 

Retailers  claim  that  the  “historical”  cash  discount 
is  necessary  because  they  have  been  conditioned  to 
rely  on  it.  A  change  in  discounts  would  require  a 
complete  reeducation  of  the  buyers  (who  mark  up 
merchandise  on  invoice  cost,  not  net  cost),  a  change 
in  historical  markups,  rearrangements  of  price  line 
structures  at  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Psychologic¬ 
ally,  the  cash  discount  to  the  retailer  is  like  keeping 
the  clock  set  five  minutes  ahead  to  insure  punctuality. 
It  gives  him  a  “kitty”  as  insurance  against  unforeseen 
contingencies. 

Finally,  say  the  retailers,  the  cash  discount  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  price  of  the  merchandise,  so  why 
make  a  fuss  about  it?  The  vendors  are  equally  logical 
from  their  own  point  of  view:  they  would  rather  re¬ 
duce  discounts  than  raise  prices. 

The  old-line  manufacturers,  who  have  been  in  the 
markets  for  a  long  time,  understand  the  retailer’s  view¬ 
point  on  this,  even  when  they  oppose  it.  Newcomers 
(among  retail  buyers  as  well  as  manufacturers)  have 
to  learn  about  the  importance  of  the  discount  in  the 
retailer’s  scheme  of  things.  Last  year,  Ben  Gordon, 
president  of  Stern’s  and  former  -chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Vendor  Relations  Committee,  summed  it  up 
this  way: 

“We  believe  it  necessary  to  reaffirm  the  principle  of 
the  cash  discount.  Whether  the  terms  be  1  per  cent 
or  10  per  cent,  we  consider  the  cash  discount  a  premi¬ 
um  for  payment  within  the  agreed-on  period.  This 
discount  no  longer  relates  to  the  interest  rate  for 
money.  It  has  been  included  in  the  cost  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  an  accepted  ele¬ 
ment  in  business.  Technically,  the  discount  can  be 
declared  forfeit  if  payment  is  not  made  within  the 
agreed-on  period.  But  because  the  cash  discount  is  an 
element  of  the  manufacturer’s  costs,  some  manufac¬ 
turers  allow  us  to  pay  later,  but  reduce  the  discount 
by  one  half  of  one  per  cent  per  month.” 
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BLANKET 

WARMTH  WITH  SERVICE 


Informative  labeling,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  by-product  of  the  competition 
between  brands,  was  developed  in  the  middle  and  late  '30s.  Chatham,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  movement,  pointed  out  in  1942  the  value  of  serviceability,  guarantee 
and  care  information  in  the  wartime  conservation  effort.  ...  And  Pacific  Mills 
told  retail  ad  men  that  Pacific  fact  tags  would  supply  the  information  that  would 
make  the  most  effective  wartime  advertising. 


COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING 

For  the  past  25  years  and  more  some  vendors  have 
found  it  profitable  to  share  with  retailers  in  the  cost 
of  store  promotion  of  their  merchandise.  In  the  late 
1930s  it  was  a  well  established  custom  in  several  mar¬ 
kets,  introduced  by  conservative  industries  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  sound  and  standard  practice.  It  is  surely 
of  some  significance  that  one  of  the  earliest  entrants 
into  this  field  was  the  corset  industry,  which  felt  that 
its  product  required  informative  selling  of  a  special¬ 
ized  nature. 

In  the  first  postwar  years,  manufacturers  found  co¬ 
operative  advertising  useful  in  many  other  ways.  The 
markets  were  crowded  with  new  brands  and  their  pro¬ 
ducers  found  this  a  quicker  and  less  expensive  way  of 
developing  recognition  for  them  than  national  adver¬ 
tising.  As  merchandise  grew  more  plentiful,  the  prac¬ 
tice  spread  to  well  established  brands.  The  high  profits 
and  favorable  income  tax  provisions  of  the  period 
made  the  money  for  the  purpose  easily  available. 

Faced  with  all  these  generous  offers,  retailers  in¬ 
creasingly  began  to  regard  advertising  allowances  as 


a  subject  for  bargaining.  Perhaps  this  was  an  inevit¬ 
able  outcome  of  the  battle  between  brands  for  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  in  stores.  It  was  certainly  due  in  part 
to  the  increasing  sameness  of  merchandise  and  rigidity 
of  pricing  systems,  which  were  bound  to  shift  bargain¬ 
ing  into  other  areas. 

What  had  started  as  an  inducement  to  retailers  to 
give  a  product  more  promotion  attention  than  their 
potential  profit  on  it  would  allow  them  to  invest  un¬ 
aided,  rapidly  became  part  of  the  purchasing  deal. 

Today  manufacturers  say  that  retailers  are  shopping 
for  allowances  instead  of  merchandise;  that  they  take 
a  markup  on  co-op  advertising;  that  they  use  only  a 
token  amount  of  the  money  for  promoting  the  product 
and  the  rest  for  markup  or  as  a  reduction  in  total  pro¬ 
motional  expense.  Retailers  have  claimed  the  right  to 
add  to  the  actual  cost  of  space  used  an  allowance  for 
the  production  costs  incurred. 

Within  the  past  few  months  a  united  move  to  dis¬ 
continue  all  advertising  allowances  has  taken  place  in 
the  infants’  and  children’s  markets,  and  appears  to  be 
under  serious  consideration  by  other  manufacturers’ 
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MARIORIE  COOPER,  America's  fore¬ 
most  kitten  artist,  creates,  exclusively 
for  Gibson,  the  most  salable  birth¬ 
day,  anniversary,  get-well  and  friend¬ 
ship  cards  ever.  IT^EE  floor  and  coun¬ 
ter  displayer  is  included  with  354  card 
assortment  order  for  34  95.  Check  cou¬ 
pon  now. 


TOMORROW’S  DEPARTMENT  .  .  .  TODAY. 

»A  continuous  greeting  card  department  with 
out  unsightly  double  fixture  ends  .  .  .  without 
extra  costs.  You  sell  cards  from  an  endless 
array  that  commands  your  customer's  atten- 
hon  and  compels  her  to  stop  and  buy.  Easy- 
care  Formica  finish.  Free  Brochure,  check 
coupon  now. 


"^Ssenttal  3tep  'towaiji  the  n^t 
^  «pE^tabTi^greetihg  car<i  opefWSDn 

rP  aa.^x^i^C,jaj^ert  yo  desire  - 
^  “"to^lcnow  mQr&.--about  fKe  profits 
~l  through 

4  WtiiarOn  5piir^ov^l^erhe®d-<^ 


r'S  .Krtttri 


3^  TworWar 
Islands 


ChrtstTn8»-«960 


coupon  now> 


36"  TWO-WAY  UNITS  developed  by  Gibson  to  provide 
highly  visible,  easily  accessible,  compact  islands. 
Greeting  card  and  Gilt  virrap  selling  space  self-con¬ 
tained,  round  or  flat  ends.  You  get  unhampered  traffic 
flow,  greater  display  all  without  sacrificing  valued 
floor  space  Mail  coupon  now. 


MEMO 


PANORAMICOLOR  .  .  Gibson's  Panoramic  fix¬ 
tures  .  .  .  plus!  The  widest  choice  of  colors,  pat¬ 
terns  and  effects  to  match,  blend  or  contrast  with 
the  decor  you  have  chosen.  Select  from  pastels, 
wood  grains  or  deeptones  in  any  sequence. 
Gibson  exclusive  across  the  nation.  Check 
"Panoramicolor"  on  the  coupon. 


CHRISTMAS  1960  .  .  .  is  here!  See  the  most  thrilling 
line  of  greeting  cards,  gift  wraps  and  package  deco¬ 
rations.  Backed  by  lack  Paar  on  television  and  full- 
page,  full-color  ads  in  both  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
American  Home.  Check  coupon. 


Rooms  113  3  - 3 4— 


Making 

the 

.-4  refmrt  In 
manaf/emenl  on  .  . . 

work! 


One  Price 
System 


I.  i.  /■»  !*<•  mnnlmliirtr  i  mm  riijlanrr 


A  leading  national  brand  reported  in  a  Stores  advertisement 
in  1955  why  it  had  fair  traded  its  leading  numbers  (because 
of  discount  house  footballing)  and  what  it  was  doing  to 
make  fair  trade  prices  stick.  “The  act  of  fair  trading  by  a 
manufacturer"  said  Robert  Reis  &  Co.,  "must  be  followed 
by  court  suits  if  necessary,  and  an  active  and  unswerving 
adherence  to  the  stipulated  one-price  policy." 


trade  associations.  These  groups  take  the  position  not 
only  that  the  allowances  are  being  misused  but  also 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  found  in  violation  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  attention  that  has  been  focused  on  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  tired  of  cooperative  advertising 
should  not,  however,  lead  to  the  impression  that  all 
are  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  producer  of  an  important, 
fair-traded  national  brand  says: 

“We’ve  changed  our  advertising  policy  just  within 
the  past  year,  cutting  national  advertising  and  doing 
all  promotion  at  the  local  level.  We  give  advertising 
contributions  to  our  retailers  and  subsidize  some  of 
the  cost  of  self-selection  display  fixtures.  The  result 
has  been  an  increase  of  37  per  cent  for  the  fiscal  year. 
And  we  have  by  no  means  violated  any  laws.  Our 
allowances  have  been  given  to  all  our  retailers  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  their  orders.” 

There  are  retailers  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  get 
rid  of  a  situation  in  which  they  feel  they  must  press 
to  get  as  much  as  their  competitors  do  in  the  way  of 
manufacturers’  ad  money.  But  they  raise  a  question 
that  seems  pertinent.  “If  the  manufacturer  discontin¬ 


ues  cooperative  advertising,  will  he  reduce  his  mer¬ 
chandise  price?”  For  the  retailers’  contention  is  that 
the  advertising  allowances  are  now  a  built-in  part  uf 
the  prices  they  pay  for  the  goods. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

Fifty  years  ago,  what  Americans  were  most  opposed 
to  in  business  was  concentration  of  economic  power. 
Since  then  they  have  moved,  as  a  government,  along 
two  lines,  sometimes  crossing  and  sometimes  parallel: 
to  prevent  monopoly  and  to  regulate  competition. 
Today  the  restraints — legal,  ethical,  moral — that  sur¬ 
round  competition  have  almost  allayed  the  fear  of 
bigness,  and  business  itself  is  acutely  aware  that  it 
can  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  give  an  accounting 
of  itself  in  terms  of  the  public  interest. 

Business  today  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  entrepreneurs.  The  entrepreneur  of  25  years 
ago  has  given  way  to  his  son,  who  is  in  all  probability 
a  graduate  of  a  School  of  Business  Administration — 
full  of  modern  know-how  in  “human  relations,”  “public 
relations,”  etc.  Many  businesses  are  run  by  profes¬ 
sional  management,  similarly  trained.  Ownership  may 
be  widespread  among  stockholders,  many  of  whom 
are  also  the  company’s  customers. 

This  is  as  true  of  retailing  as  of  manufacturing. 
Stores  that  are  not  big  in  themselves  can  be  big  through 
their  buying  offices.  Bigness  on  both  sides  is  the  key 
fact  of  retailer-manufacturer  relations  today.  And  big¬ 
ness  means  public  accountability. 

Ruthless,  underhanded,  unethical  conduct  will  not  be 
condoned  by  directors,  stockholders  and  managerial 
boards.  Big  companies  realize  that  their  image  in  the 
public  mind  is  an  important  factor  in  their  very  exist¬ 
ence.  In  his  recent  study,  “The  Corporation  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Society,”  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  dean  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  points  out  that  where  once  the  corporation 
was  symbolized  by  a  grim  tyrant,  today  it  speaks 
proudly  of  its  duty  to  society,  gives  scholarships,  sparks 
fund  drives,  joins  in  community  affairs. 

Perhaps  all  this  does  not  reflect  any  significant 
raising  of  our  society’s  ethical  standards.  Newspaper 
headlines  feature  “payola,”  union  rackets,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  violent  crime.  Among  our  young  people  we 
meet  the  fatalistic  “who  cares”  attitude  of  existent¬ 
ialism;  the  pragmatic  notion  that  “if  it  works  it’s 
good;”  the  Ayn  Rand  cult  that  altruism  is  the  bunk. 
Perhaps,  in  fact,  the  drives  of  greed,  hunger,  sex  and 
ego  have  not  changed  much  in  thousands  of  years. 
What  we  do  learn  is  that  it  is  to  our  greater  benefit 
to  keep  those  drives  under  control. 

And  in  that  little  corner  of  our  civilization  where 
retailers  and  suppliers  deal  with  each  other,  we  show 
more  evidence  of  understanding  that  a  bargaining  ad¬ 
vantage  is  always  temporary  and  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far.  All  of  our  problems  are  not  yet  settled.  But 
to  learn  self-restraint  is  to  become  civilized.  And  by 
comparison  with  1911,  retailer- vendor  relations  today 
are  civilized. 
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Legal  Bri 

iefs 

V 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 

Supreme  Court  Agrees  to  Review 
Sunday  Closing  Laws 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  move  of  extreme 
significance  to  retailers,  has  agreed  to  review  the  Sunday 
dosing  statutes  of  three  states. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  century,  the  nation’s  highest 
court  has  decided  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  state  laws 
which,  in  varying  degrees,  limit  the  right  of  merchants  to 
sell  goods  on  Sunday.  Because  of  the  court’s  crowded  calen¬ 
dar,  formal  arguments  will  not  be  presented  until  the  fall 
and  a  decision  probably  will  not  be  reached  this  year. 

Several  times  during  the  past  few  years  the  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  to  disturb  state  court  rulings  which  have 
upheld  the  validity  of  Sunday  closing  laws.  This  action  has 
been  interpreted  by  many  as  indicating  the  court’s  approval 
of  these  rulings.  Actually,  a  refusal  to  review  meant  that 
the  justices  did  not  believe  there  was  a  ‘‘Federal  question” 
important  enough  to  warrant  consideration. 

But  the  court  now  thinks  otherwise,  and  for  good  reason. 
Sunday  closing  laws  have  become  a  hot  issue  since  the  accel¬ 
erated  trend  in  recent  years,  mostly  by  discounters  and  drug 
stores,  toward  doing  business  on  Sunday.  To  combat  the 
practice,  law  enforcement  authorities  have  been  invoking 
these  laws,  which  had  heretofore  been  only  spniradically 
enforced.  Other  states  have  enacted  Sunday  closing  laws  or 
stiffened  penalties  under  existing  statutes. 

This  increased  activity  brought  on  a  judicial  test  of  these 
statutes  and  resulted  in  a  split  of  constitutional  opinion 
which  the  high  court  will  resolve. 

To  be  reviewed  are  these  three  decisions:  (1)  a  ruling  of 
the  Federal  court  of  Massachusetts  invalidating  the  Lord’s 
Day  ,\ct  of  that  state,  (2)  a  decision  of  the  Federal  court 
of  Pennsylvania  sustaining  the  state’s  1959  criminal  statute 
forbidding  sales  of  certain  articles  at  retail  on  Sunday,  and 
(3)  a  ruling  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  upholding  a 
state  Sunday  closing  statute. 

The  constitutional  issues  raised  are:  Do  these  laws  (1)  in 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment,  abridge  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion  of  those  who  do  not  observe  .Sunday  as  a  day  of 
religious  observance,  (2)  discriminate  between  the  types  of 
stores  that  must  close  and  the  articles  that  may  be  sold  so 
as  to  violate  the  F'ourteenth  Amendment  granting  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  (.3)  fall  because  they  are  too 
vague  to  be  effectively  and  properly  enforced. 

Treasury  Announces  New  Expense  Allowance  Rules 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  issued  new  rules,  be¬ 
ginning  with  1960  taxable  years,  regarding  entertainment 
and  employee  expense  accounts.  It  is  important  that  stores 


know  these  rules  so  that  accounting  records  may  be  ad¬ 
justed,  if  necessary,  to  supply  the  additional  information. 

Corporation  tax  forms  will  include  questions  dealing  with 
expense  account  allowances  of  the  25  highest  paid  officers, 
except  where  an  officer’s  compensation  (including  expenses) 
is  less  than  $10,000.  Partnership  returns  will  include  ques¬ 
tions  dealing  with  exp>ense  allowances  paid  to  partners,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  $10,000  limitation.  Returns  of  single  proprietor¬ 
ships  will  require  information  on  exf>enses  of  the  five  high¬ 
est  paid  employees.  All  returns  will  also  require  information 
on  amounts  connected  with  yachts,  resort  properties,  farms, 
etc.,  and  expenses  attributable  to  conventions,  etc. 

A  new  ruling  outlines  the  type  of  information  that  the 
Revenue  .Service  expects  from  employees  in  accounting  to 
their  employer  for  expenses.  Where  travel  is  involved,  in¬ 
formation  should  be  submitted  showing  dates,  places  visited, 
cost  of  travel,  total  number  of  days  away,  etc.  Entertainment 
exp>enses  should  divulge  the  names  of  p>ersons  entertained, 
the  place,  cost,  nature,  and  why  the  expense  was  incurred. 
Where  revenue  agents  find  the  accounting  for  expense  to  be 
“inadequate,”  a  list  of  employees  receiving  expense  allow¬ 
ances  will  be  developed;  and  if  found  warranted,  individual 
employees’  returns  will  be  examined. 

Hosiery  Trade  Practice  Rules  Tighten 
Robinson-Patman  Enforcement 

Some  inkling  of  what  can  be  expected  in  the  contemplated 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Robinson-Patman  price  guides 
(Stores,  April,  1960)  are  contained  in  the  proposed  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  trade  practice  rules  for  the  hosiery  industry.  The 
original  rules  issued  in  1941  would  be  altered  to  spell  out 
additional  examples  of  the  types  of  price  arrangements  that 
violate  Robinson-Patman.  This  statute  outlaws  price  dis¬ 
crimination  among  purchasers  of  goods  of  like  quality  and 
grade  where  the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  com¬ 
petition. 

Rule  15  of  the  revised  hosiery  rules  would  outlaw  price 
discriminations  attributable  to  “private  brands,”  unless 
justified  by  cost  savings.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  private  brands  in  this  context  has  apf>eared  in  trade 
practice  rules.  This  principle  is  spelled  out  in  the  following 
example  appearing  in  the  rules:  “[The  law  is  violated  if] 
an  industry  member  sells  goods  to  one  or  more  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  at  a  lower  price  than  he  charges  other  customers 
therefor,  basing  his  justification  for  the  price  difference  sole¬ 
ly  on  the  fact  that  the  goods  sold  at  the  lower  price  bear  the 
private  brand  name  of  customers.” 

Hearings  on  the  rules  will  be  held  in  Washington  this 
month  before  the  final  adoption  by  the  FTC. 
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Emerson  once  wrote,  “for  everything  you 
gain,  you  lose  something.”  The  old  boy  might  well 
have  been  referring  to  price  cutting. 

Let’s  face  it,  the  price  shaver  isn’t  acting  out  of 
charity.  He’s  after  traffic.  And  temporarily  he  gets 
it.  But  only  temporarily! 

Soon  his  customers  give  him  the  word :  “Across  the 
street  I  can  buy  it  for  less.”  Boom  1  The  price  war  is  on ! 

And  how  do  you  fight?  With  another  price  cut,  of 
coiu^!  Stay  higher  than  competition  and  you’re  dead. 

Cut  more  and  you’re  dead,  too.  Because  the  price 
is  now  so  low  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  stock  the  item. 


Now  the  retailer  can  drop  it  like  it  was  radioactive. 
Or,  he  can  start  to  knock  it  and  switch  his  customers 
to  a  poor  substitute. 

This  is  hanky  panky  the  bedding  business  can  do 
without.  Every  retailer  is  entitled  to  protection  from 
vultures;  every  customer,  protection  from  bunk; 
every  manufacturer,  protection  for  his  reputation. 

That’s  why  Simmons  is  for  Fair  Trade— why  no 
onecan  buy  a  Beautyrest*or  Back  Care®under  $79.50. 

And  no  matter  how  good  it  looks  at  first, 
the  practice  of  price  juggling  has  its  price.  Too  J 
often  it’s  the  juggler's  own  jugular.  * 

P«t.  Pending  C;  1959  by  Simmons  Co.,  Mdse.  Mart,  Chicago,  III. 
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Craotive  Merchandising 

The  NKMA’s  first  annual  Creative  Merchandising  awards  were 
presented  at  the  conference  to  Robert  Lauter,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Macy’s,  New  York;  Gordon  Farnsworth,  merchandise 
mnager,  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis;  Louis  Carroll,  vice  president 
and  merchandise  manager.  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  and  James  Pumphrey, 
merchandise  manager,  The  Dayton  Co.  In  the  above  photo  are, 
left  to  right,  Mr.  Farnsworth,  NRMA  president  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  who  presented  the  awards,  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr. 
Ijiuter.  Mr.  Pumphrey  was  absent  from  the  conference. 


The  awards,  which  were  distributed  regionally  and  went  to 
home  furnishings  merchandisers,  were  based  on  sales  promotion, 
floor  layout,  pioneering  new  items,  sales  training,  customer  serv¬ 
ice,  and  similar  aspects  of  creative  merchandising. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  executive  vice  president  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  stressed  the  importance  of  fashion  in  creative 
merchandising  of  home  furnishings.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  he  said, 
has  found  that  putting  money  into  home  furnishings  fashion  pro¬ 
motions  pays  off  in  sales  throughout  the  store. 


Merchandising  the 

Home  Furnishings  Departments 


(VYHE  Home  Is  Now  the  Status  SymboP'  was  the  theme  of  the 

*  sixth  annual  NRAAA  home  furnishings  conference,  which 
was  held  on  April  6th  and  7th  in  New  York.  As  this  theme 
was  developed,  the  convention  proved  to  be  a  course  in  trad¬ 
ing  up  and  grading  up  all  the  departments  of  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  division,  individually  and  as  a  coordinated  whole. 
All  participants  stressed  that  every  home  furnishings  item  can 
and  should  be  merchandised  in  terms  of  "home"  and  its  role 
in  making  home  more  comfortable,  more  beautiful,  and  a 
greater  source  of  pride  to  its  owners. 

To  accomplish  the  merchandising  task,  improved— and  for 
home  furnishings  new— selling  techniques  were  proposed;  in 
dbplays,  advertisements  and  promotions,  coordinated  sales 
presentations  showing  related  Hems  in  use  in  the  home  were 
considered  a  necessity;  methods  of  achieving  balanced  stock 
and  more  efficient  inventory  control  were  explained;  adoption 
of  AAerchandise  Management  Accounting  systems  was  urged. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  however,  was  ;he  frequent  call 
for  an  end  to  price  promotions  and  the  use  of  comparative 


prices  in  advertising.  It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  such 
price  promotion  has  meant  not  only  low  markup  and  lost  profits 
for  the  department  store  but  also  lost  volume,  because  the 
customer  seeking  quality  and  fashion  has  been  going  to  other 
outlets. 

In  addHion,  the  problem  of  stabilizing  home  furnishings 
prices  was  discussed  at  a  special  breakfast  meeting  which 
heard  arguments  in  favor  of  fair  trade  and  franchise  plans. 

In  all  there  were  seven  sessions  during  the  two-day  con¬ 
ference.  Directors  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  these  meetings  were  Richard  B.  Spelshouse  of  City 
Stores  AAercantile  Co.,  New  York;  John  J.  AAahoney  of  Bur- 
dine's,  Miami;  Don  K.  Good  of  Sterling-Lindner-Davis  Co., 
Cleveland;  George  SuHt  of  AAcCurdys,  Rochester;  Clint 
Scheder  of  Schuster's,  Milwaukee;  Philip  Soyles  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  In  addHion,  Herbert  T.  Anderson,  vice  president  of 
Paine  Furniture  Co.,  Boston,  was  a  session  chairman. 

The  conference  events  are  summarized  on  the  following 
pages. 
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Costs,  Markup  and  Pricing 


Horn*  Furnishings  Confnrsncs 


I,  A  substantial  portion  of  the 

/»  increment  of  retailing  has  been 
lost  in  automatic  percentage  pricing,” 
Fred  H.  Dilg,  merchandise  manager  of 
Montgomery  Ward  8c  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  told  the  home  furnishings  confer¬ 
ence.  He  urged  retailers  to  reconsider 
their  use  of  the  retail  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  which,  he  said,  “has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  lack  of  discrimination  in 
terms  of  actual  value  to  the  customer, 
undoubtedly  over-stating  prices  in 
many  cases  and  too  often  understating 
price  because  of  habit-forming  notions 
about  averages.” 

“.Markup,”  he  said,  “is  going  to 
have  to  be  called  by  another  name, 
something  that  represents  the  dollars 
left  over  after  paying  the  expanse.” 

Moreover,  he  stressed,  “this  whole 
question  of  markup  hinges  on  our 
ability  to  prove  without  question  to 
the  buying  public  that  shopping  for 
anything  in  a  department  store  is  a 
satisfying  and  economical  experience.” 
Customers  do  not  have  this  assurance, 
according  to  Mr.  Dilg  because  “pred¬ 
atory  item  or  line  merchandising 
has  distorted  consumer  attitudes  and 
encouraged  generalizations  beyond 
wholesome  competitive  economic  pro¬ 
portions.”  He  explained: 

“One  of  the  greatest  historical  detri¬ 
ments  to  the  home  furnishings  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  the  public’s  notion  that 
there  was  ‘water’  in  prices.  This  has 


been  abetted  by  the  use  of  wanted 
‘known  price’  hard  line  items,  such  as 
electric  toasters,  etc.,  to  serve  as  a 
‘front’  for  a  predatory  form  of  pricing 
and  merchandising.  While  defended 
as  part  of  a  free  competitive  system, 
there  is  in  fact  implied  a  serious  down¬ 
grade  in  the  stature  of  merchandising.” 

He  strongly  urged  each  retailer  to 
spend  a  day  studying  his  pricing  on 
current  assortments,  predicting: 

“When  the  day  was  over  I  think  we 
w’ould  find  all  the  way  through  our 
generally  broader  assortments  of  goods 
that  we  have  been  so  occupied  with 
our  fears  of  the  ‘big  bad  wolves’  that 
we  have  been  our  own  most  aggressive 
competitors.  We  would  find  that  the 
‘electric  toaster’  philosophy  has  dic¬ 
tated  our  pricing  of  large  numbers  of 
items  out  of  the  ‘predatory’  area— items 
which  customers  purchase  selectively 
and  are  the  foundations  of  department 
store  merchandising.” 

Mr.  Dilg  stressed  the  importance 
of  considering  the  “velocity  as  it  re¬ 
lates,  or  could  be  predicted  to  relate, 
to  potential  best  sellers.”  He  asked: 

“Are  we  standing  on  a  markup  pla¬ 
teau  on  certain  items  that  is  unrealis¬ 
tic  and  which,  if  reappraised  in  terms 
of  potential  contribution  of  dollars, 
would  produce  more  aggregate  sales 
dollars  than  expense?  Or  are  we  satis¬ 
fied  to  use  current  price  and  rate  of 
sale  to  prop  up  average  markup?” 


MMA  at  Hudson's.  A  year  ago  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  intnxluced 
merchandise  management  accounting 
in  its  major  appliance,  television,  and 
hi-fidelity  departments.  An  enthusias¬ 
tic  report  was  presented  by  Howard  M. 
Bingham,  merchandise  manager  and 
newly-appointed  vice  president.  He 
revealed  these  operating  results: 

“First,  our  purchase  markup  in  these 
highly  comp>etitive  areas  has  improved 
two  full  percentage  p>oints  in  spite  of 
Hudson’s  aggressive  policy  of  meeting 
cut  prices  wherever  we  find  them.  Sec¬ 
ond,  our  freight  cost  has  gone  from 
1.13  per  cent  to  cost  purchases  to  .99 
per  cent.  Third,  our  workroom  and 
installation  costs  have  decreased  two 
jjer  cent  to  sales.  Best  of  all,  of  course, 
is  the  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 
We  are  on  the  contribution  system 
and  these  three  departments  in  the  12 
months  of  1959  have  made  a  substan¬ 
tial  improvement  in  their  combined 
contribution.  They  went  from  a  four 
per  cent  red  contribution  in  19.i8  to 
two  per  cent  in  the  black  in  1959. 
This  represented  many  thousands  of 
dollars.” 

“The  total  cost  of  installing  and 
operating  the  program  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  this  improved  showing,” 
he  pointed  out. 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  per¬ 
haps  the  most  outstanding  gain  is  ac¬ 
curate  cost  information  for  buyers  and 
therefore  sounder  buying  decisions. 
As  an  example,  he  told  of  a  pet  appli¬ 
ance  that  because  of  a  33  per  cent 
markup  at  $240  retail  was  promoted 
aggressively  at  regular  and  reduced 
prices  until  cost  analysis  with  MMA 
showed  that  at  the  reduced  price  the 
item  failed  by  $13.50  to  pay  its  direct 
costs. 

Merchandising  improvements  men¬ 
tioned  by  .Mr.  Bingham  included 
these: 

Any  item  that  does  not  show  a 
controllable  profit  is  not  promoted. 
Items  that  are  unprofitable  at  reduced 
retails  have  been  dropped.  Profitable 
“sleep)ers”  are  getting  regular  public¬ 
ity.  Experiments  with  stcK'king  some 
colored  appliances  that  were  previous¬ 
ly  special-ordered  are  so  far  proving 
successful,  without  markdowns.  Pur¬ 
chases  are  made  in  optimum  quanti¬ 
ties  for  achieving  maximum  discounts 
with  minimum  risks.  Freight  cost  in¬ 
formation  has  enabled  elimination  of 


Scheder  Elected  Chairman 

CLINTON  A.  SCHEDER,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Group.  He  succeeds  John  J.  Mahoney, 
t'ice  president  of  Burdine's,  Miami.  Lawrence 
Moore,  merchandise  manager  of  Kresge- 
Newark,  was  elected  vice  chairman  of  the 
Group,  the  post  previously  held  by  Mr. 
Scheder. 
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that  mean  big  business  for  Kroehler  Dealers! 


Dominant  national  consumor 

O 

Transcribod  radio  spot  announcomonts 

Comploto  tio-in  nowtpapor 
ad-mot  sorvico 

o 

Window  and  truck  docals 

Succottfvl  promotional  idoas 

o 

Rotail  solos  training  matorials 

Color  oktachromos  for 
rotogravuro  advortiting 

o 

Window  and  in-storo  disploys 

Largo  soloction  of  4-color  R.O.P. 

e 

Prico  tags  and  display  matorials 

nowspapor  ad« 

for  spocial  ovonts 

Attontion-gotting  2-color 

R.O.P.  ad-mats 

o 

Idontiflcation  fact  tags 

Diroct-mail  circulars  and  booklots 

o 

o 

Catalogs  for  in-homo  soiling 

Spocially  proparod  photos  for  TV 
commorcials 

Fabric  sampio  solos  kit 

Mr.  KROEHLER  DEALER: 


How  many  of  "Big  1 6"  inlling  toots  or*  you  using  to  pull  moro 

furnituru  business  into  your  storu?  Your  KrouMur  ruprusuntotivu  will  b«  happy  to 

show  you  how  to  moku  tti*  most  of  thas*  provod  businass  buildars! 


KROEHLER 

General  offices:  Naperville,  III.  In  Canada:  Stratford,  Ontario 
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Home  Furnishings  Conference 

„  s "  '' '  „  W’S*-  "  -  1 


Merchandising  for  Profit  Was  Thoir  Them* 

Fred  H.  Dilg,  merchandise  manager,  Montgomery  Ward  hr  Co.;  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  executive  partner  and 
Roger  R.  Crane,  principal-in-charge  of  the  division  of  management  sciences.  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  & 
Smart;  Philip  Sayles,  merchandise  manager  of  Macy’s,  New  York;  Howard  M.  Bingham,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  and  Herman  J.  Lange,  president  of  Marquette  Appliance  Co. 


Price  Comparathes  and  the  FTC 


almost  all  LCL  purchases.  On  one 
line,  markup  has  risen  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bingham  further  explained  that 
vendor  relations  are  improving  as  a 
result.  He  said: 

“For  long  range  improvements, 
MM  A  shows  up  areas  that  require  con¬ 
tinuing  consultation  with  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  achieve  success.  Areas  such  as 
warranties,  methods  of  packing  and 
shipping;  quality  improvement  to  re¬ 
duce  costly  service  calls;  more  compet¬ 
itive  pricing— these  are  all  areas  of 
potential  cost-cutting  which  we  are 
following  up  aggressively.  .  .  .  When 
we  talk  these  MMA  costs  with  our 
manufacturers,  for  almost  the  first 
time  we  seem  to  be  talking  the  same 
language.  They  understand  these 
kinds  of  cost  details  and  have  shown 
a  keen  interest  in  trying  to  solve  our 
problem.” 

(Mr.  Bingham’s  description  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  MMA  system,  including  samples 
of  records,  will  be  published  in  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  complete 
proceedings  of  the  conference.) 

Private  Brands.  Herman  J.  Lange, 
president  of  Marquette  Appliance  Co., 
Minneapolis,  spoke  briefly  on  private 
brands.  He  recommended  the  use  of 
private  brands  on  quality  merchandise 
as  a  way  of  increasing  profits.  In  use 
in  customers’  homes,  they  can  provide 
year-long  free  advertising  of  the  store’s 
prestige  and  its  interest  in  giving  good 
value,  he  pointed  out. 


Earl  KINTNER,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  urged 
retailers  “to  tell  the  truth  even  if  it 
hurts,”  referring  to  the  use  of  compar¬ 
ative  prices  in  advertising. 

"You  do  not  acquire  the  right,”  he 
said,  “to  use  a  deceptive  comparative 
because  you  have  an  urgent  need  to 
disjMJse  of  certain  unattractive  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

He  also  urged  industry  and  its 
advertising  agencies  to  undertake  self- 
improvement  programs  “designed  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  their  promotional  efforts.” 

Mr.  Kintner  addressed  the  April  6th 
luncheon  meeting.  His  aim,  he  said, 
“was  to  improve  understanding  be¬ 
tween  government  and  business.”  He 
therefore  discussed:  (I)  an  experiment¬ 
al  FTC  enforcement  procedure  for  vol¬ 
untary  group  compliance  with  the 
Commission’s  regulations,  and  (2)  key 
provisions  of  the  Guides  on  the  use  of 
comparative  prices  and  what  they 
mean  to  home  furnishings  merchan¬ 
disers. 

First  Case  of  Group  Compliance.  The 

experiment  in  voluntary  group  com¬ 
pliance,  he  related,  arose  when  the 
Commission  received  allegations  that 


15  furniture  retailers  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  were  engaged  in  deceptive  pric¬ 
ing.  The  retailers  were  invited  to  meet 
with  staff  members  of  the  FTC  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  meaning  of  the  Guides,  and 
their  voluntary  agreement  to  comply 
with  the  law  was  requested.  There  was 
no  investigation  nor  conclusion  on  the 
legality  of  price  advertising.  There 
were  no  cease  and  desist  orders  for  the 
individual  retailers. 

Mr.  Kintner  reported  that  14  of  the 
15  companies  involved  have  said  they 
will  comply.  “The  one  which  ignored 
us,”  he  said,  “can  expect  a  prompt  in¬ 
quiry  into  such  of  his  business  prac¬ 
tices  as  are  relevant  to  our  conference 
with  his  competitors.” 

.Although  the  staff  report  is  still  be¬ 
ing  studied  by  the  Commission,  which 
will  then  decide  on  future  use  of  this 
group  approach,  Mr.  Kintner  foresaw 
great  potentialities  for  the  procedure. 
Noting  that  it  will  be  used  in  appro¬ 
priate  situations  to  supplement  the 
Commission’s  current  methods,  he 
said: 

“Here  we  have  a  procedure  which 
holds  out  to  competing  businessmen 
the  opportunity  to  terminate  simul¬ 
taneously  any  existing  practices  which 
might  violate  the  law,  and  to  pledge 
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Customer  benefits  and  bigger  profits  tell  the  story 


This  is  the  year  of  the  big  breakthrough  in  polyurethane  foam 
bedding!  Many  manufacturers  have  discovered  that  polyurethane 
has  what  it  takes  to  please  customers . . .  and  that’s  what  it  takes 
to  please  manufacturers  and  dealers,  too. 

Look  at  these  sales-making  features: 

Greater  Comfort!  Polyurethane’s  controlled  resilience  gives  soft 
but  firm  support  never  before  known  in  foam  and  surpassing  the 
best  in  traditional  mattresses.  Millions  of  tiny  air  cells  conform 
to  the  sleeper’s  weight  and  contours... shifting  gently  with  her 
without  "fight-back” ...  subtly  accommodating  every  move  as  no 
bulky  padded-spring  construction  can. 

Better  Appearance!  The  crisp,  clean  contours  of  a  polyurethane 
mattress  help  make  up  trim-tailored  beds,  enhance  any  room 
setting. 

Longer  Wear!  Polyurethane  doesn’t  flatten  out,  sag  or  lump  up. 
Doesn’t  shred,  disintegrate  or  crumble  due  to  age,  ozone,  ultra¬ 
violet  light  or  humidity.  Abrasion  resistance  and  tear-strength  are 


high.  Body  fluids  have  no  effect.  All  of  which  means  years  more 
of  greater  comfort,  better  appearance  and  all-around  satisfaction. 

Easier  Care!  Lightweight  polyurethane  mattresses  are  incredibly 
easy  to  turn.  Sheets  tuck  in  with  a  quick,  easy  motion.  Beds  are 
faster,  easier  to  make. 

Odor-Free!  No  unpleasant  smell,  even  on  humid  days.  Dust-free, 
non-allergenic,  too. 

More  Profitable  Sales!  Polyurethane  permits  manufacturers... 
and  dealers,  too ...  to  promote  the  best  foam  mattresses  made. 
And  to  promote  them  profitably  in  all  price  ranges  from  promo¬ 
tional  numbers  to  the  most  elegant  luxury  lines. 

For  the  complete  salesmaking  story  of  polyurethane  foam,  write 
for  these  free  booklets... available  for  you... your  salespeople 
. . .  and  your  customers. 

“If  you’re  a  sleeper”. . .  is  for  regular  bedding,  “Greatest  bed-time 
story”... for  juvenile  lines.  Ask  for  both  today  in  any  quantity 
you  can  use  effectively. 


to  make  the  sale . , .  sell 

POLYURETHANE 

MywiwMiaM,  tomatimM  collad  pelyariiar  and  othar  chomkol  or  trod#  nomas, 
is  o  vorsotila  chamicol  molariol  copobto  a(  brood  voriotians  to  ochiavt  dosirad 
and  prapartlas.  NATIONAL  ANILINE  mabas  NACCONATE*  brand  diisasyonotas, 
ossontior  chomkol  campanants  of  oil  pelyurotbona  formulations. 
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future  compliance  with  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  similar  pledge  is  being 
required  of  all  their  competitors. 

“Naturally,  any  businessman  is  much 
more  willing  to  assure  us  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  comply  of  his  own  free  will 
when  he  knows  that  he  will  not  there¬ 
by  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage.” 

.Mr.  Kintner  further  pointed  out 
that  the  new  procedure  “can  eliminate 
some  of  the  competitive  inequities 
which  result  from  issuing  cease  and 
desist  orders  against  individuals  which 
do  not  affect  their  competitors.” 

“That  the  meeting  has  achieved  a 
certain  measure  of  success,”  he  said, 
“is  already  evident.  The  businessman 
has  a  better  understanding  of  the  law 
than  he  did  before  he  came. . . .  There¬ 
in  lies  one  of  the  main  values  of  such 
a  meeting,  for  when  we  are  dealing 
with  reputable  businessmen,  achieving 
on  their  part  an  understanding  of 
what  the  law  requires  of  them  is  a 
large  part  of  the  battle.” 

Meaning  of  the  Guides.  In  advising 
the  furniture  retailers  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Guides,  Mr.  Kintner  sp>oke 
about  the  regulations  concerning  how 
a  retailer  is  permitted  to  advertise 
items  he  has  previously  offered  for 
sale  but  has  never  sold. 

“The  Guides,”  he  informed  them, 
“provide  that  when  you  use  such 
words  as  ‘regularly,'  ‘formerly’  or 
‘originally’  to  describe  your  compara¬ 


tive,  you  have  thereby  represented  that 
the  higher  price  is  your  own  usual  and 
customary  price  in  the  recent  regular 
course  of  business." 

The  meaning  of  the  provision,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Kintner,  rests  on  defi¬ 
nitions  of  two  terms:  price  and  recent 
regular  course  of  business. 

Pric*  Defined.  He  defined  price  as 
follows: 

“It  is  a  figure  at  which  customers  are 
willing  to  buy  and  not  an  amount  at 
which  a  seller  initially  offers  to  sell. 
The  concept  of  ‘normal  markup’ 
[which  has  been  recommended  to  the 
FTC  as  a  definition  of  price]  is  com¬ 
pletely  subjective  with  the  store.  At 
best,  it  indicates  only  the  seller’s  fond¬ 
est  hopes  and  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
flect  cold,  hard  reality,  that  is,  an 
amount  which  a  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay.” 

“If  the  Commission  were  persuaded 
to  regard  a  store’s  normal  markup  as 
the  crucial  factor  in  such  cases,”  he 
said,  “w’e  would  then  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  determine  what  your 
normal  markup  was  and  reject  any 
price  which  exceeded  that  figure.  This 
would  place  us  perilously  close  to  set¬ 
ting  your  price  and  I  don’t  think  you 
want  that  any  more  than  we  do.” 

"Recent,  Regular  Course  of  Business." 

Regarding  this  phrase,  Mr.  Kintner 
doubted  the  w’isdom  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation,  which  has  been  made  to  the 
FTC,  that  it  be  interpreted  as  “the 
current  selling  season  for  seasonal 
merchandise  such  as  apparel,  sporting 


goods,  etc.,  and  not  more  than  12 
months  for  non-seasonal  merchandise 
such  as  furniture,  jewelry  and  appfi. 
ances.”  He  said: 

“Like  the  phrase  ‘average  reason¬ 
able  man’  used  in  other  fields  of  law, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  define  and 
yet  it  is  a  convenient  concept  against 
which  to  measure  conduct.  Any  fixed 
p>eriod  of  time  which  might  be  adopt¬ 
ed  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  arbi¬ 
trary  and  thus  subject  to  one  or  more 
objections.  For  instance,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  that  the  same  period 
of  time  as  we  might  find  reasonable 
for  a  relatively  slow-moving  item  such 
as  furniture  would  also  be  reasonable 
for  appliances  which  enjoy  a  faster 
turnover  or  for  that  matter,  that  the 
same  period  of  time  is  reasonable  for 
all  items  of  furniture.  So  we  believe 
it  better  for  the  law  here  to  adhere 
to  standards  of  what  is  reasonable  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  to  determine 
what  is  deceptive,  rather  than  to  adopt 
rigid,  inflexible  definitions  which  can 
trap  an  advertiser  regardless  of  wheth¬ 
er  his  claims  are  deceptive.” 

"Made  to  Sell  For."  Another  regula¬ 
tion  Mr.  Kintner  commented  on  was 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  permissible 
to  advertise  special  purchases  from  a 
manufacturer  of  items  never  before 
sold  in  the  advertiser’s  trade  area,  but 
which  apparently  sold  at  higher  prices 
in  other  cities.  He  said: 

“It  has  been  recommended  to  us 
that  we  permit  such  phrases  as  ‘made 
to  sell  for‘  to  describe  the  higher  price 
in  other  areas  and  that  a  letter  from 


Roprosonting  Govornmont,  Rotailing  and  the  Press 

{Photo  at  left)  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president  of  NRMA;  Earl  Kintner,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
who  addressed  the  opening-day  luncheon;  John  /.  Mahoney,  vice  president  of  Burdine’s,  Miami,  chairman  of  the  luncheon;  William 
Burston,  manager  of  the  NRMA  Merchandising  Division.  (Photo  at  right)  Guest  speaker  at  the  second  day’s  luncheon,  John  Mack 
Carter,  editor  of  the  American  Home  Magazine,  and  Clinton  Scheder,  merchandise  manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  who  presided. 
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This  somewhat  grim  line  over  the  entrance  to  Hell 
wasn't  referring  to  price  cutting,  of  course, 
but  it  might  well  hove  been. 


There's  not  much  profit  in  seeing  who  can  sell 
the  cheapest.  Somebody  can  always  do  it 
cheaper  and  poorer. 

Baumritter  furniture  is  competitively  priced 
to  appeal  to  a  great  mass  audience.  It  yields 
consistent  full  markup  and  solid  profit.  It  doesn't 
become  a  casualty  of  a  price  war.  It  makes 
retail  sense. 

That's  why  Baumritter  dealers  from  coast  to  coast 
value  their  exclusive  franchises.  No  need  to  wrestle 
with  murderous  competition  on  a  strictly  price  level. 
Our  dealers  sell  from  strength— tell  their  audience 
what  it  wants  to  know  in  terms  of  quality,  style, 
true  values  and  service.  With  a  Baumritter  franchise, 
you  can  concentrate  on  the  cream  of  the  market, 
capitalize  on  brand  names  that  inspire  confidence. 

Franchise  profits  are  protected  profits.  You  can  use 
your  nationally  advertised  franchise  to  set  you  aside 
from  the  other  stores  in  town.  By  tying  in  with 
a  consistent  local  advertising  and  display  program, 
you  will  moke  a  steady  profit— and  most  important, 
marry  your  customer  to  your  store. 

Baumritter  franchised  collections— Birchcraft, 
Roomates  and  Ethan  Allen  are  lines  that  are 
valued  by  alert  stores  from  coast  to  coast.  Some 
franchises  are  still  available  in  certain  areas. 

Get  the  factsi 

Profitable  franchises  .  . .  another  example  of 
Baumritter's  continuing  program  to  move  furniture 
off  your  floor . . .  not  just  on  it. 


aumritter 


145  E.  32nd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


AAanufacturers  of:  Birchcraft  Casual  AAodem 

Ethan  Allen  Early  American 
Restocrot  •  Roomates 
Valley  Forge  Colonial  •  Vflco 
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the  manufacturer  attesting  to  such  fact 
should  be  all  the  proof  the  advertiser 
needs  to  justify  his  comparative. 

“In  a  situation  where  the  higher 
comparative  you  wish  to  use  is  based 
upon  former  selling  prices  in  other 
cities,  we  can  only  tell  you  to  convey 
that  information  to  the  consumer  and 
warn  you  not  to  use  language  which 
has  been  held  to  mean,  as  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  recommended  to  us,  that  the 
comparison  is  with  your  own  former 
selling  price,  or  other  language  which 
the  Guides  define  to  mean  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  article's  price  in  the  trade 
area. 

“The  answer  to  this  tpiestion  [also] 
raises  a  point  which  is  fundamental  to 
all  advertising  law  since  it  involves 
the  amount  of  proof  an  advertiser 
needs  to  justify  his  claims.  .  .  .  The 
claim  must  be  truthful  regardless  of 
the  pr(K)f  he  collects  beforehand.  In 
this  area  of  the  law  there  really  exists 
liability  without  fault  because  tbe  law 
is  well  settled  that  the  intent  of  the 
advertiser  is  immaterial.  If  the  claim 
he  makes  is  false,  he  has  violated  the 
law’  even  though  he  acted  from  the 
purest  of  motives  and  on  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  he  coulil  obtain.” 


Stabilizing  Retail 

The  Madden  Quality  Stabilization 
Rill  (H.R.  %92),  now  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  provides 
that  a  manufacturer  may  publish  a 
price  for  a  brand,  name  or  trademark 
and  prevent  use  of  the  brand,  name  or 
trademark  by  resellers  who  sell  above 
or  below  that  price  or  misrepresent 
the  product.  John  W,  Anderson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Quality  Brands  Associates  of 
.America,  Inc.,  urged  retailers  to  sup¬ 
port  this  effort  to  restore  federal  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  permit  price  main¬ 
tenance. 

He  said;  “It  offers  effective  means  by 
which  a  manufacturer  committed  to 
high  standards  of  quality  in  his  trade- 
marked  products  may  stabilize  that 
quality— thus  to  protect  you,  and  the 
public,  against  ruthless  attacks  of  dis¬ 
counters  upon  the  price,  and  thereby 
upon  the  quality,  of  that  trademarked 
product.” 

Mr.  Anderson  stressed  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  proposed  regulation. 
“The  clear  provisions  of  the  Madden 
bill,”  he  said,  “enable  you  or  any!)ody 
else  to  tliscredit  propaganda  of  dis- 


Prices 

counters  who  at  least  imply  that  the 
Madden  bill  would  put  our  entire  dis¬ 
tributive  system  under  compulsion  to 
maintain  all  prices  of  all  trademarked 
protlucts.” 

He  explained  that  “a  single  manu¬ 
facturer  might  produce  and  sell,  under 
one  of  his  trademarks,  a  quality-sta¬ 
bilized  product,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  under  other  trademarks  of 
his  own,  distinguished  from  such  qual¬ 
ity-stabilized  trademark,  nonstabilized 
products  to  sell  at  any  price  that  suits 
the  retailer.” 

Since  resellers  and  customers  would 
be  free  to  choose  stabilized  or  nonsta- 
bilized  products,  he  said,  “the  bill  puts 
the  stabilizing  manufacturer  under 
challenge  to  compete  by  offering  great¬ 
er  value  per  unit  of  price— which  is  the 
true  test  of  competition.” 

“Any  stabilizing  manufacturer  who 
prices  his  product  too  high,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  values  offered  by  other 
products— stabilized  or  unstabilized- 
will  simply  price  bimself  out  of  the 
market,”  Mr.  Anderson  predicted. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Americans  Want  Tasteful,  Indiuidual  Homes 


PROVIDING  tbe  American  homemaker  with  the 
secure  feeling  that  her  home  is  tastefully  furnished 
yet  exjrresses  her  individuality  is  the  essence  of  mer¬ 
chandising  the  home  as  a  status  symbol,  according  to 
John  Mack  Garter,  editor  of  American  Home  Maga¬ 
zine.  It  should  not  be  “a  quest  of  tricks  to  peddle 
merchandise,”  he  told  the  April  7th  luncheon  meeting. 

American  women  want  to  buy  more  borne  furnish¬ 
ings  that  they  do  but  they’re  afraid,  Mr.  Carter  said. 
■Afraid,  he  explained,  because  they  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  ultimate  standard  of  good 
taste  in  furniture  toward  which  they  should  strive. 
The  service  magazines  deserve  much  of  the  blame  for 
this,  Mr.  Carter  said.  “We  started  out  to  make  the 
w'omen  conscious  of  her  home  as  never  before,  and  to 
show  her  how  to  get  more  enjoyment  from  it.  And 
succeeded  in  both  aims.  But  .  .  .  instead  of  guiding 
her  into  expressing  herself,  we  have  handed  her  dogma 
on  what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong.” 

The  job  now,  for  magazines  and  retailers,  he  said. 


is  to  prove  that  tastefid  decoration  is  easy,  that  experts 
are  not  necessary  and  to  encourage  the  individuality 
that  women  seek  for  their  homes. 

“I’oday’s  homemakers  would  much  rather  be  com¬ 
plimented  for  the  tastefulness  of  their  furnishings  than 
for  their  cost.  .  .  .  They  want  their  homes  to  look  like 
them— not  like  the  Joneses.  They  want  to  feel  at  home 
in  it  and  they  want  their  visitors  to  feel  immediately 
comfortable  as  though  meeting  an  old  friend.  Here’s 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homemaker  need  help  and  confi¬ 
dence.  And  you  in  your  business  and  I  in  my  busi¬ 
ness  can  help  supply  both,”  said  Mr.  Carter. 

“There’s  a  place,  of  course,  for  your  decorating  co¬ 
ordinators,”  he  acknowledged.  “But  they  must  be 
careful  not  to  make  worse  the  very  thing  they  seek  to 
alleviate.  They,  too,  must  make  decorating  simple, 
not  complex.  They  must  try  to  get  women  to  express 
themselves,  not  the  views  of  the  decorator.” 

“I  like  to  think,”  he  concluded,  “that  my  readers  and 
your  customers  are  ready  for  this  free  expression.” 
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Fair  Trads  Support.  Mr.  Anderson’s 
talk  was  delivered  at  a  special  break¬ 
fast  meeting  on  stabilizing  prices  at 
which  other  arguments  in  favor  of 
fair  trade  were  presented. 

Grant  G.  Simmons,  Jr.,  president  of 
Simmons  Company,  said:  “Overpric¬ 
ing  by  a  manufacturer  reduces  markets 
but  cut  pricing  by  a  retailer  is  going 
to  cut  markup  and  ultimately  quality. 
A  hot  price  is  one  thing,  but  most 
price  cutting  of  famous  brands  is  initi¬ 
ated  by  predatory  price  pirates  who 
want  to  exploit  the  name  of  particul- 
lar  brands  without  necessarily  selling 
these  brands.” 

“They  use  these  brands,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “to  suggest  to  the  consuming 
public  that  all  their  prices  are  lower. 
Usually  they  put  their  real  selling 
effort  on  inferior  mongrel  substitutes.” 

He  called  fair  trade  laws  “a  prime 
example  of  the  restraints  needed  to 
preserve  competition  from  its  own  ex¬ 
cesses.” 

Pointing  out  that  “all  merchandise 
does  not  lend  itself  to  fair  trade,”  he 
said: 

“At  Simmons  Company,  we  find  it 
practicable  to  fair  trade  only  a  part  of 
our  entire  line.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  10  per  cent  of  all  merchandise 
sold  at  retail  in  the  U.  S.  is  fair  traded. 
There  is  plenty  of  margin  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  promotional  resourcefulness  of 
you  gentlemen  in  running  your  own 
business.” 

The  consumer  is  free  to  select  her 
purchases,  he  commented.  “All  fair 
traded  items  are  in  competition  with 
other  items,  and  generally  items  in  the 
same  field  that  are  not  fair  traded,”  he 
said. 

“Incidentally,”  he  added,  “testimony 
before  Congressional  committees  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  the  price  infla¬ 
tion  over  past  years  in  fair  traded  items 
generally  has  been  significantly  less 
than  the  price  inflation  in  non-fair 
traded  promotion  items.” 

“Fair  trade  has  to  be  a  two-way 
street,”  he  concluded.  "Whenever  a 
retailer  is  asked  to  maintain  a  price, 
there  exists  a  reciprocal  responsibility 
on  the  manufacturer’s  part  to  make 
certain  that  ail  retailers  maintain  this 
same  price.  Vigorous  policing  is  a 
cornerstone  of  Fair  Trade.” 


Pric*  and  Quality.  Donald  £.  Noble, 
president  of  Rubbermaid  Inc.,  stressed 
the  relationship  between  product 
quality  and  a  company’s  price  mainte¬ 
nance  plan.  He  said:  “Brand  accept¬ 
ance— that  which  causes  the  ultimate 
consumer  to  ask  for  a  product  by  name 
and  to  come  back  to  a  store  and  order 
other  items  in  the  same  line— is  the 
backbone  of  price  maintenance,  and 
price  maintenance  is  the  assurance  to 
the  dealer  of  a  fair  return  for  his  serv¬ 
ices  {performed  and  a  fair  profit  for  his 
investment  and  effort.” 

This  brand  acceptance,  he  pointed 
out,  results  not  only  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  quality  product  that  per¬ 
forms  a  needed  service,  but  also  from 
national  advertising  and  fast,  reliable 
distribution  of  the  product.  Since 
every  step  in  the  creation  of  brand 
acceptance  costs  money,  he  said,  “the 
value  of  brand  name  acceptance  is  an 
asset  or  property  that  belongs  to  a 
manufacturer  just  as  truly  as  his  build¬ 
ings,  machinery  or  cash  in  the  till. 
The  value  is  loaned  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  the  retailer,  and  is  a  value  to 
the  retailer  while  his  products  are  on 
his  shelves.  .  .  .  When  a  retailer  mis¬ 
uses  brand  preference  to  draw  people 
to  his  store  and  away  from  other  stores 
by  price  cutting,  he  is  stealing  from 
the  manufacturer  and  other  retailers 
handling  the  product.  He  is  cutting 
into  a  prop>erty  right  owned  by  the 
manufacturer  and  shared  by  all  retail¬ 
ers  w’ho  use  it  fairly.” 

Mr.  Noble  said  that  Rubbermaid 
has  successfully  followed  a  p>olicy  of 
price  maintenance  since  the  early  days 
of  its  26-year  history,  through  all  ups 
and  downs  in  the  economy.  His  com¬ 
pany’s  growth— from  $100,000  a  year 
to  $25  million  a  year,  he  concluded, 
and  “the  fair  profit  realized  by  those 
who  trade  our  goods  is  proof  that  price 
maintenance  is  not  only  advisable,  but 
in  the  best  interests  of  all.” 

Franchise  Plant.  Kelvinator’s  1959 
sales  increase  was  three  times  the  in¬ 
dustry  average  largely  because  of  the 
company’s  franchise  plan  and  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  stabilizing  prices,  said 
Homer  L.  Travis,  sales  vice  president 
of  Kelvinator  Division  of  American 
Motors  Corp. 

“If  we’ve  set  a  pattern,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “we’d  be  sincerely  happy  to 
see  compjetitive  manufacturers  follow 


the  lead.  .  .  .  Until  comparatively 
recently,  no  industry  has  been  more 
plagued  than  ours  by  unrealistic  pric¬ 
ing;  and  we  know  from  ex|)erience 
that  in  that  area  industrywide  fran¬ 
chise  improvement  is  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  most  important  help.” 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  retail¬ 
ers  have  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
setting  up  enduring  franchise  relation¬ 
ships  with  suppliers.  He  told  them: 

“If  we  are  to  have  stability  in  retail 
prices,  we  cannot  have  instability  in 
appliaifce  franchising.  There’s  been 
tremendous  improvement,  yes,  but  the 
fastest  way  to  get  a  100  pDer  cent  clean¬ 
up  is  for  the  stores  you  represent  to 
force  the  issue.  You’re  the  leaders;  it’$ 
you  who  hold  the  balance  of  px)wer 
in  retailing.” 

Referring  to  the  conference  theme, 
“The  Home  Is  Now  the  Status  Sym¬ 
bol,”  and  the  many  discussions  on  con¬ 
sumer  desire  for  value  and  reliability, 
he  advised  the  retailers: 

“You  can’t  jump  repeatedly  from 
pnishing  one  special  and  then  another 
spjecial  without  raising  doubts  in  your 
customers’  minds  as  to  your  store’s 
basic  integrity.  You  can’t  expject  your 
salespjeople  to  develop  a  real  customer 
following  if  your  appliance  program 
is  so  loose,  they  never  get  a  real  chance 
to  know  the  product  they’re  selling.” 

Mr.  Travis  said  that  basic  to  Kelvin¬ 
ator’s  system  is  the  Rule  of  One— i.e., 
having  one  dealer  in  a  market  when¬ 
ever  pjossible. 

If  more  than  one  dealer  is  necessary 
to  cover  a  market  adequately,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “then  we  go  to  one  of  a  kind, 
such  as  one  department  store,  one 
furniture  store,  one  appliance  store. 
We  apply  the  rule  even  in  large  mar¬ 
kets  because  we’re  dealing  with  one 
in  an  area.  For  instance,  in  a  down¬ 
town  section,  paerhaps  one  department 
store,  one  furniture  store  and  one 
appliance  store,  if  necessary,  are  ade¬ 
quate  coverage.  And  then,  in  each  of 
the  outlying  neighborhood  areas,  one 
dealer  per  neighborhood.” 

Sunbeam's  Consignment  Plan.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1958,  Sunbeam  initiated  a 
consignment  plan  on  a  test  basis  in 
three  West  Coast  states— California, 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Cliff  Mend- 
ler,  vice  president  of  the  appliance 
company,  reported  that  although  con¬ 
clusive  results  that  would  decide  its 
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At  40,  James  I.  Robinson  is  President  of  Whitney’s  department  store,  San 
Diego.  Jim’s  ability  to  develop  retail  appliance  salesmen  has  made  this  a  front¬ 
running  Frigidaire  dealership.  But  Jim  claims  he’s  not  doing  the  job  alone; 

'Frigidaire  makes  sales  training 'painless''  ■ 

“/  thought  that  was  impossible.  But  Vve  actually  heard 
salesmen  asking  for  the  *Can  You  Match  Frigidaire* 

training  sessions.  The  quiz  game  idea  really  goes  over  big. 

It*s  different.  It  doesn’t  belabor  the  topic  .  .  .  and  it  gets 

the  information  across  simply  and  effectively.” 

We’d  rather  put  ideas  in  a  retail  salesman’s  head  than  put  words 
in  his  mouth.  The  “Can  You  Match  Frigidaire”  sales  training 
game  does  just  that.  The  salesmen  seem  to  go  for  it.  More  and 
more  dealers  are  asking  for  it  And  that’s  good  enough  for  us. 
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use  on  a  nationwide  basis  are  not 
available  yet,  the  plan  is  being  extend¬ 
ed  to  five  additional  adjacent  states. 

Under  the  plan.  Sunbeam  consigns 
its  appliance  line  to  selected  whole¬ 
salers  who  then  become  distributor 
agents  on  the  consigned  lines.  If  their 
purchases  meet  certain  minimums,  re¬ 
tailers  sign  a  Sunbeam  Retail  Dealer 
Contract,  which  includes  cooperative 
advertising  in  its  provisions.  Distribu¬ 
tor  agents  are  then  authorized  by  Sun¬ 
beam  to  sell  the  retail  accounts  that 
have  signed  contracts.  However,  dis¬ 
tributor  agents  may  sell  to  retailers 
who  do  not  regularly  stock  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  Sunbeam  line,  if  they  do  not 
sell  more  than  three  of  the  company’s 
appliances  a  month. 

Mr.  Mendler  explained  that  Sun¬ 
beam  has  a  policy  of  refusing  to  sell  or 
continuing  to  sell  the  consigned  prod¬ 
ucts  to  dealers  who  engage  in  off-prem- 
ises  “bait”  or  deceptive  advertising  and 
the  company  has  defined  deceptive  or 
“bait”  advertising  to  include  advertis¬ 
ing  away  from  a  dealer’s  store  at  a 
price  which  is  lower  than  15  per  cent 
below  Sunbeam’s  recommended  price. 
He  emphasized,  however,  “that  no  re¬ 
tail  price  maintenance  is  involved  in 
our  policy  and  all  dealers  are  free  to 
charge  any  prices  they  see  fit  to  ask. 
.  . .  The  policy  simply  means  that  Sun¬ 
beam  will  not  lend  the  good  will  per¬ 
taining  to  its  corporate  and  product 
names  to  the  paralyzing  and  restrain¬ 
ing  effect  of  off-premises  bait  adver¬ 
tising.” 


which  is  held  once  every  two  years  in 
Uologne,  Germany.  He  had  atuiuled 
this  market  and  repK)rted  “many  ver\ 
beneficial  results— such  as  getting  a  de¬ 
sign  pattern  established  on  the  lloor, 
having  it  well-known  to  the  retail 
salesmen  and  to  the  customer.” 

Among  other  advantages  of  the 
European  system,  Mr.  Barbour  men¬ 
tioned:  “Factories  are  given  sufficient 
time  to  iron  out  quality  deficiencies. 
Stores  and  manufacturers  both  save 
the  cost  entailed  in  dropped  patterns, 
odds  and  ends,  etc.  ...  It  takes  the 
designers  out  of  bondage  and  gives 
them  the  opportunity,  by  allowit^ 
more  time  for  study  and  research,  to 
express  themselves  so  much  better.” 

“In  this  confused  market  pattern 
we  are  in,”  Mr.  Barbour  said,  “design¬ 
ers  are  called  upon  to  do  both  the 
ridiculous  and  almost  impossible  task 
of  changing  designs  that  are  basically 
lasting  in  nature!  A  modern  design 
that  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  because  ol 
its  simplicity  and  functionalism  is 
hardly  the  thing  to  change  because  a 
new  market  approaches.  The  same 
can  be  said  about  a  pattern  that  in¬ 
corporates  basic  traditional  motifs  that 
have  maintained  their  beauty  for  dec¬ 
ades.” 


Delegates  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  session  on  furniture  unani¬ 
mously  approved  a  proposal  for  “one 
national  marketing  period  a  year,  to 
run  for  a  limit  of  30  days,”  made  by 
T.  N.  Barbour,  first  vice  president  of 
•American  Furniture  Company,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Virginia. 

.As  to  the  time  of  the  market,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  disagreement.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
bour  urged  that  it  be  held  in  October- 
November  so  that  merchandise  would 
be  in  the  stores  in  February,  to  pick 
up  the  slack  spring  season  and  carry 
through  to  fall.  By  a  show  of  hands, 
however,  there  was  a  two-to-one  pref¬ 
erence  by  the  retailers  for  a  March- 
.April  market. 

Under  Mr,  Barbour’s  marketing 
plan,  there  would  be  many  market¬ 
places.  .As  he  explained  it,  “each 
manufacturer  would  select  as  his 
prime  marketing  area  that  place  where 
his  distributive  pattern  is  set.  Then 
to  that  particular  manufacturer  other 
markets  within  this  period  would  sim¬ 
ply  be  stations  for  review.” 

He  also  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commissioner  for  the  home 
furnishings  industry  similar  to  the  job 
of  baseball’s  commissioner.  The  com¬ 
missioner  should  be  “a  distinguished 
man  of  no  vested  interest,  supported 
by  a  board,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Barbour  told  about  the  Furni¬ 
ture  Market  serving  Western  Europe 


Quality  Standards  and  Factory  Checks. 

Too  much  defective  furniture  is 
shipped  from  factories,  according  to 


They  Put  the  Spotlight  on  Furniture 

S.  F.  Petrell,  store  operations  manager  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.;  chairman  Don  K.  Good,  vice  president  of  Sterling-Lindner-Davis 
Co.;  Harold  Sprunger,  vice  president  of  Dunbar  Furniture  Corp.;  John  W.  Hubbell,  vice  president  of  Simmons  Co.,  Tom  Bar¬ 
bour,  first  vice  president  of  American  Furniture  Co.;  Ray  Reed,  Home  Furnishings  Daily  columnist. 
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Soft,  delicate  tones  in  the  Loungewear  Depart¬ 
ment  blend  with  the  pastel  blue  and  beige  of 
display  tables.  Notice  the  wall  paneling  in 
background. 


Clever  combinations  of  low  boys  and  high  boys 
mark  off  varying  types  of  merchandise  in  this 
Men’s  Work  Clothes  Department.  Notice  the 
use  of  dull  brown  drawer  fronts. 


. . .  four  examples  of 
flexibility  in  action  — 
flattering  tbe  product, 
selling  tbe  store 


This  panoramic  view  of  the  Millinery  Depart¬ 
ment,  seen  from  the  center  aisle,  shows  how 
Weber  partitions  and  uprights  create  an  es¬ 
pecially  feminine  island  of  hats,  separated  from 
other  apparel.  The  basic  structure  of  the 
Modulart  tables  blends  with  those  in  adjacent 
departments,  yet  sp>ecial  touches  and  colors 
make  the  millinery  tables  just  right  for  their 
merchandise. 


Low  boys  and  overtable  shelves  allow  full 
display  of  the  many  small  objects  in  the 
Stationery  Department.  Gay  colors  are  more 
vivid  and  inviting  against  the  contrasting  me¬ 
dium-tone  beige  and  white  drawers. 


(This  is  one  page  of  a  brochure  on  creating 
store  personality.  If  you  haven’t  received 
your  copy,  write  us  a  note  on  your  letterhead) 


WEBER  SHOWCASE  &  FIXTURE  CO. 
1340  Monroe  Ave.  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids 
5700  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  ,  . 
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S.  F.  Petrell,  store  operations  manaE;er 
of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York, 
whose  prescription  was  “establishment 
of  minimum  (piality  standards  for  fur¬ 
niture  and  rigid  factory  inspection  be¬ 
fore  shipments  to  stores.” 

As  an  example  of  how  serious  this 
problem  is.  he  told  of  a  large  store 
that  refused  or  sent  back  I.*?, 000  pieces 
of  defective  furniture  iluring  1959.  He 
also  noteil  the  .\ff)R  figures  for  19,59 
on  furniture  workroom  costs,  Avhich 
ranged  from  2.8  per  cent  to  .‘k.H  per 
cent. 

Retailers  have  been  attempting  to 
correct  the  situation  at  their  stores,  he 
pointed  out.  but  they  can’t  solve  the 
problem  alone.  A  large  number  of 
stores,  Mr.  Petrell  reported,  have  been 
instituting  the  quality  control  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  the  NRM.A  Furni¬ 
ture  Inspection  and  Prepacking  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Mr.  Petrell  is  the 
(hairman.  It  is  a  program  for  inspect¬ 
ing  furniture  to  determine  whether  it 
conforms  to  quality  standards  set  up 
by  the  buyer.  One  of  its  features  is  a 
Warehouse  Defective  Merchandise  Re¬ 
port  which  is  designed  to  tell  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  the  status  of  every  shipment, 
and  enables  him  to  decide  w'hether  to 
return  all  merchandise  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  have  repairs  made  in  the 
workroom  and  charge  back  the  cost, 
or  keep  the  merchandise  and  absorb 
the  cost.  (Copies  of  the  program  are 
available  from  NRMA.) 

In  Mr.  Petrell’s  opinion,  “It  doesn’t 
seem  logical  that  the  retailer  should 
have  to  be  so  alert  to  prevent  his  ware¬ 
house  from  being  filled  with  defective 
merchandise.  It  makes  more  sense  to 
have  the  manufacturer  observe  the 
quality  standards  of  the  buyer  in  the 
first  place.  By  so  doing,  the  cost  of 
doing  business  of  both  will  be  kept  to 
a  reasonable  figure.” 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Petrell  in¬ 
formed  the  meeting,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  FAirniture  Inspection  and  Pre¬ 
packing  Committee  has  been  research¬ 
ing  and  analyzing  data  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  will  soon  submit  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee  recommended  mini¬ 
mum  (piality  standards  for  furniture. 
Manufacturers  will  be  asked  to  review 
the  standards  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions,  he  said.  He  emphasized,  how¬ 


ever,  that  “ellorts  are  likely  to  be 
nullified  if  rigid  factory  inspection  is 
not  insisted  on  at  the  same  time.” 

Prepacks.  Mr.  Petrell  named  lack  of 
factory  inspection  and  (piality  stand¬ 
ards  as  the  reason  for  failure  of  pre¬ 
packed  furniture  to  yield  the  savings 
in  delivery  and  workroom  costs  that 
were  anticipated  from  it.  Packaging 
problems  were  solved,  he  pointed  out, 
but  “too  much  factory-defective  fur¬ 
niture  was  slipping  by  us  and  was  not 
discovered  until  it  readied  the  (us- 
tomer’s  home.” 

Larry  .Moore,  mechandise  manager 
of  Kresge-Newark,  however,  reported 
that  his  store  has  recently  gone  into 
])repacks  with  a  resulting  one-third 
reduction  in  workroom  (osts.  The 
good  vendors,  he  said,  have  taken 
great  interest  in  improving  what  goes 
into  prepacks. 

Bigger  Mattresses,  Bigger  Profits. 

One  customer  who  buys  a  $79  mattress 
gives  the  store  the  same  profit  as  eight 
customers  buying  mattresses  at  S‘19 
each,  said  John  W.  Hubbell,  vice 
president  of  Simmons  Company,  in 
urging  retailers  to  promote  higher 
price  lines  and  larger  sized  mattresses 
with  talk  of  comfort  and  value. 

“It  is  decided  by  the  store— and  not 
the  customers— whether  you  get  a  good 
share  or  poor  share  of  your  units  un¬ 
der  $40  and  over  $70,”  he  said.  In 
his  opinion,  once  the  customer  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  above  the  promotional 
price,  which  today  is  $.S9.95,  the  sales¬ 
man  can  almost  take  her  to  the  top. 

Looking  at  the  mattress  business  in 
the  past  10  years,  he  pointed  out  that 
(1)  during  the  1950’s,  when  consum¬ 
ers  were  trading  up  and  sales  of  rugs 
and  carpets,  for  instance,  rose  H09  per 
cent,  bedding  increased  “a  paltry  r)5 
per  cent:”  (2)  mattresses  selling  under 
$40  increased  substantially  in  volume 
while  mattresses  over  $70  lost  ground. 

“Blame  for  this,”  Mr.  Hubbell  said, 
“does  not  rest  exclusively  with  retail¬ 
ers.  Manufacturers,  as  a  whole,  seemed 
willing  to  help.  Comparative  price 
promotions  and  PMs,  all  over  the  lot, 
played  into  the  hands  of  this  down¬ 
grading  of  sales.” 

To  illustrate  the  profitability  of 
selling  over  $70  mattresses,  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bell  told  of  a  survey  by  the  Russell  W. 
-Allen  Co.  of  bedding  departments  in 


18  stores  with  volumes  ot  .$80-.S80  inil- 
lion.  It  showed  that  in  the  top  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  stores,  units  of  over  S70 
mattresses  accounted  lor  15.2  per  (ent 
of  sales;  in  the  bottom  (juarter  they 
pioduced  7.5  per  cent  of  sales. 

Fhe  survey  al.so  revealed  that  mat- 
tt esses  at  $79  retail  accounted  for  12.3 
per  cent  of  all  units  sold;  22.5  per  cent 
of  dollar  sales,  atul  48.7  per  cent  of  net 
profit  dollars. 

Furniture  in  Branches.  If  you  don’t 
drive  up  furniture  dollar  sales  per 
sijuare  foot  in  branches,  “you  won’t 
have  any  furniture  departments  to 
worry  about,”  Raymond  S.  Reed,  col- 
iimnist  lor  Home  Furnishings  Daily, 
warned. 

“Your  major  problem  iti  gettitig  atul 
holding  a(le(|itate  space  for  furniture 
departments  in  your  branches  is  more 
serious  thati  you  thitik,”  he  said.  In 
many  branches,  he  informed  the  re¬ 
tailers,  appliance  and  furnititre  classi- 
ii(ati(>ns  ate  being  dropped  iti  favor  ol 
more  profitable  basement  operations. 

He  poitited  out  that  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  furniture  and  simi¬ 
lar  specialty  stores  are  being  asked  $5 
atul  $()  a  foot  in  shopping  centers, 
plus  one-quarter  per  cent  for  parking, 
plus  some  more  for  air  conditioning. 

“.According  to  the  MOR  typical  fur¬ 
niture  sales  per  s(juare  foot  in  branches 
was  $.38,”  .Mr.  Reed  pointed  out.  “It 
doesn’t  take  too  long  to  figure  that  if 
you  pump  only  $38  per  stjuare  foot  on 
that  retital  liasis,  vour  rent  factor  is  a 
nifty  little  20  per  cent!” 

Why  be  so  concerned  about  declin¬ 
ing  furniture  departments  in  branches? 
According  to  Mr.  Reed,  more  than 
half  of  total  department  store  volume 
will  be  coming  from  bratiches  in  19fi5. 
“The  bratuh,”  he  said,  “is  tio  lotiger 
your  poor,  cotton-pickiti’  little  rela¬ 
tion.  It’s  now.  or  should  be,  your  big 
rich  volume  uncle,  and  you  know  how 
you  should  treat  rich  uncles!” 

.Mr.  Reed  recommended  the  follow¬ 
ing  measures  to  strengthen  bratuh 
store  furniture  operations: 

(1)  .Strengthen  bedding  departments. 
“.A  hot  branch  bedding  department,” 
he  said,  “can  give  you  a  15-time  turn, 
$100  and  better  per  s(juare  foot,  your 
lowest  markdoAvns,  your  highest  net!” 

(2)  Meticulously  select  a  handpicked 
assortment  of  sure-fire  sellers.  FituI 
out  what  they  are  by  talking  to  branch 
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store  personnel  who  know  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

(;{)  Set  up  a  few  tight,  but  drainatic 
vignettes  on  the  selling  Hoor  and  avoid 
a  cluttered,  cramped,  closeout  look. 
Actcssorize  with  c|uality  merdiandise. 
Don’t  use  Huorcscent  lighting.  Don’t 
overload  your  branch  furniture  tle- 
partnient  with  salespeople. 

‘‘.Make  certain  that  the  sales  and  in¬ 
come  opportunity  of  your  branch 
sales  personnel  is  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  same  job  downtown,”  he 
further  advised. 

‘‘.Most  important  of  all,”  he  empha- 
si/ed,  “work  closely  and  continuously 
with  your  branch  management  and 
people.  .  .  .  I’m  thoroughly  convinced 
that  pcK)r  liaison,  misunderstandings 
and  unfortunate  inattention  are  the 
three  prime  causes  of  weak  furniture 
performances  in  branches.” 


Furniture  Showrooms.  “.Showrooms 
can  be  one  method  by  w'hich  you  can 
expand  your  sales  base  with  no  addi¬ 
tional  capital  and  with  better  return 
than  you  had  from  your  floor,”  ad¬ 
vised  Harold  Sprunger,  vice  president 
of  Dunbar  Furniture  Corp.  In  his 
opinion,  department  stores  that  use 
showrooms  will  imprcjve  their  sales  of 
better  furniture  and  regain  the  pres¬ 
tige  customer  who  has  been  looking  to 
other  outlets  for  the  style  and  cjuality 
she’s  willing  to  pay  for. 

He  cited  the  survey  conducted  by 
NR.MA  last  year  which  showed  that  in 
cities  where  showrooms  are  located, 
.'jO  per  cent  of  the  better  furniture  sales 
were  lost  to  other  retailers  that  use  the 
services  of  showrooms.  He  explained: 

“Many  of  you  have  lost  this  market 
because  you  said  it  was  unprofitable 
for  you  to  carry  on  your  floors  high- 
quality,  well-styled  and  more-costly 
merchandise.  You  mentioned  that 
your  turnover  ratio  was  lower  on  this 
merchandise  compared  to  your  other 
departments.  You  said  you  couldn’t 
secure  or  afford  salespeople  with  the 
proper  background  to  sell  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  You  measured  your  profit  with  a 
slide  rule  instead  of  looking  at  the 
dollars  as  shown  on  a  profit  and  loss 
statement.  Many  of  you  traded  down 
in  quality  because  you  tried  to  hold 
the  same  price  level  during  a  period 
of  inflation.” 

The  showroom  facilities  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  according  to  Mr.  .Sprunger, 


socially ‘ approved  W/B  Candles 


She’s  young,  she’s  smart .  .  .  she’s  ambitious. 
That’s  why  Will  &  Baumer  candles  grace  her  table 
for  the  frequent  entertaining  that  means  so  much 
to  a  young  couple  on  the  way  up. 

She  chooses  Will  &  Baumer  as  the  standard 
of  correctness  since  long  before  Grandmother’s  day. 
But  fashions  do  change  .  . .  especially  fashions 
in  colors.  So  how  can  she  be  sure?  Again,  she  lets 
Will  &  Baumer  be  her  guide. 

Now,  18  Exciting  New  W/B  Candle  Colors 
As  Up-To-Date  as  Tomorrow! 

j Faber  Birren,  the  internationally-famous 
color  authority,  selected  them  especially 
for  the  women  who  buy  Will  &  Baumer 
candles.  He  carefully  screened  today’s^ 
up-to-the-minute  basics,  and  tomorrow’s 
up-coming  fashions.  Picked  out  the  most-wanted, 
fastest-moving  colors  in  America.  Colors  with 
year- ’round  appeal.  Candle  colors  that  mean  volume 
sales,  rapid  turn,  low  inventory  and  selling  costs  .  .  . 
hence  a  worthwhile  margin.  Colors  that  give 
Young  Mrs.  Modern  confidence  in  the  fashion- 
rig^htness  of  the  candles  you  sell.  Colors  that  will 
help  make  your  store  the  center  of  an  up-coming 
family’s  purchases. 


WiN  &  BouiiMr  Con^  Co.,  Im.,  SyrcKUM,  N.  Y. 
N«w  York  Bottoii  Chka90  los  Ang*!** 
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can  help  overcome  these  difficulties. 

“It  may  be,”  he  conjectured,  “that 
you  will  discover  a  25  per  cent  to  38  per 
cent  markon  on  your  showroom  sales 
can  actually  be  equivalent  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  50  per  cent  markon  that  you 
insist  on  for  your  current  stock." 

Other  advantages  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sprunger: 

Capital  expenditures  on  inventory, 
rent,  etc.  are  reduced.  There  is  a 
large  selection  of  models,  fabrics  and 
finishes,  and  manufacturers  often  have 
facilities  to  sp>ecial  order  custom  fur¬ 
niture  when  requested.  Merchandise 
which  has  been  “taste-tested”  on  a 
national  level,  is  displayed  in  fully- 
accessorized  room  settings.  Sales  staffs 
are  specialists  and  often  have  factory 
experience.  Most  manufacturers’  show¬ 
rooms  belong  to  associations  which  set 
and  observe  ethical  business  practices. 

“Many  times,”  he  pointed  out, 
“when  the  merchandise  is  sold  from 
the  showrooms  by  a  retailer,  he  is  in 
an  excellent  position  to  collect  a  down 
payment  on  the  order  and  secure  the 
balance  when  delivered.  This  reduces 
cancellations.” 

Mr.  Sprunger  defined  the  two  types 
of  furniture  showrooms  in  existence 
today,  as  follows: 

“First,  there  is  a  showroom  that  is 
either  owned  by  the  manufacturer  or 
whose  policies  are  set  forth  by  him 
and  second,  a  showroom  that  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  jobber  or  wholesaler  who 
buys  the  goods  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  sells  it  for  whatever  he  deems 
a  profitable  markup.  This  showroom 
operation  usually  controls  the  time  in 
which  the  payments  are  made  as  well 
as  the  methotl.  Unfortunately,  this 
often  brings  some  confusion  into  the 
picture  inasmuch  as  the  definition  of 
a  merchant  doing  business  at  retail  is 
who  collects  the  consumer’s  money.” 

In  choosing  and  using  showrooms, 
retailers  should  consider  the  following 
questions,  Mr.  Sprunger  concluded: 
Has  the  showroom  been  shopped  or 
checked  for  its  business  ethics?  Has 
it  been  checked  to  see  how  it  handles 
its  adjustments?  Does  it  have  all  the 
price  tags  clearly  marked  with  suggest¬ 
ed  retail  price?  Did  a  salesman  accom¬ 
pany  the  customer  to  the  showroom? 
Was  a  letter  written  in  advance? 


Four  Neut  Volume  Opportunities 


Four  expanding  markets  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  conference  session  on 


■  cussed  at  a  conference  session  on 
new  volume  opf>ortunities.  They  were 
in-the-home  selling,  stereo,  freezers 
and  dehumidifiers.  The  first  two  were 
discussed  in  simultaneous  put-and- 
take  groups  and  their  chairmen  sum¬ 
marized  the  discussions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  full  meeting. 


In-the-Home  Selling.  According  to  the 
chairman  of  the  in-the-home  selling 
discussion,  Earl  Lifshey,  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Daily  columnist,  a  show  of 
hands  indicated  that  this  method  has 
been  adopted  by  more  and  more  stores 
in  the  past  three  years  and  that  in  the 
stores  using  it,  it  is  producing  growing 
volume  each  year  with  promise  of 
further  increases  to  come.  The  discus¬ 
sions  also  revealed: 

Most  of  the  stores  use  in-the-home 
selling  for  floor  coverings,  fewer  for 
draperies  and  upholstery.  One  store 
is  selling  appliances  in  the  home. 

Most  of  the  delegates  said  it  is  done 
by  regular  salespeople  who  sell  in  and 
out  of  the  store.  Where  separate  out¬ 
side  crews  are  used,  they  are  generally 
in  tlrapeiy  departments.  Two  stores 
reported  carpet  crews  for  outside 
selling. 

One  store  has  a  special  sales  mana¬ 
ger  who  supervises  outside  selling 
activity.  A  store  that  started  its  in- 
the-home  selling  by  hiring  two  special¬ 


ists  also  uses  them  as  trainers  for  the 
regular  salespeople.  It  sends  out  teami 
of  two,  a  specialist  and  a  trainee,  thus 
increasing  its  staff  of  accomplished  in- 
the-home  salesmen. 

One  delegate,  however,  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  view  that  in-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  is  something  that  requires  tech¬ 
niques  other  than  those  of  good  sale^ 
manship  in  the  store.  In  her  opinion, 
the  good  salesman  always  creates  the 
feeling  that  he  is  in  the  customer’s 
home;  hence  when  he  is  actually  there, 
his  approach  should  not  be  different. 

Compensation  practices  were  com¬ 
pared  by  the  delegates.  Some  pay  an 
additional  one  per  cent  commission 
for  the  effort  of  going  into  the  home 
and  this  added  incentive,  they  agreed, 
stimulates  the  men  to  go  out  on  even¬ 
ing  calls  which  otherwise  they  might 
not  want  to  make.  It  varies  by  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  and  in  appliances  the 
general  practice  is  to  pay  only  the 
normal  commission  since  it  generally 
provides  fully  adequate  earnings. 

Car  allowances  are  provided  by  most 
of  the  stores,  few  of  which  provide 
company  cars.  However,  a  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  whose  store  has  two  sta¬ 
tion  wagons  with  the  store  name  on 
them  recommended  that  other  stores 
do  the  same.  It’s  an  excellent  adver¬ 
tising  medium  as  well  as  an  economy, 
he  said.  An  agreeing  colleague,  who 
rents  station  wagons,  noted  that  the 


Advisers  on  New  Volume  Possibilities 


George  Fezell,  vice  president  of  Magnavox  Co.;  George  Suitt,  merchandise 
manager  of  McCurdy’s,  who  presided;  Earl  Lifshey,  Home  Furnishings 
Daily  columnist;  F.  E.  Moquin,  national  sales  manager  of  Westinghouse 
Dehumidifiers;  Robert  /.  Pearce,  national  sales  manager  of  Amana. 
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store  saves  on  its  set  of  samples,  since 
it  only  requires  a  kit  for  each  car. 

For  promoting  in-the-home  busi¬ 
ness,  most  stores  rely  on  newspaper 
advertising.  Some  said  they  get  in 
touch  with  home  builders  and  watch 
for  new  arrivals,  cooperating  with 
their  ( redit  departments  on  promo- 


Sttreo.  Two  requirements  for  realiz¬ 
ing  the  volume  potential  in  stereo 
were  established  at  the  put-and-take 
discussion  which  was  led  by  (ieorge 
Fezell,  vice  president  of  Magnavox 
Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  They  were;  (I)  Cre¬ 
ative  promotions  during  the  spring  to 
pick  up  this  slow  season;  (2)  An  edu¬ 
cation  program  to  dispel  the  confusion 
that  has  resulted  from  the  many  and 
frequent  changes  in  stereo  equipment. 

As  summarized  and  amended  by  Mr. 
Fezell,  these  were  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  stereo  volume. 

Hold  a  spring  festival  featuring  out¬ 
door  living  with  stereo.  Show  how  an 
extension  speaker  can  bring  fine  music 
onto  the  patio  along  with  the  barbe¬ 
cue— or,  for  that  matter,  flood  the 
home  with  music.  Feature  live  demon- 


Salesmen,  who  too  often  use  incor¬ 
rect  terminology,  should  be  instructed 
on  the  mechanics  and  benefits  of  stereo 
sound.  They  should  also  be  trained  on 
how  to  talk  home  decoration  and  com¬ 
fort  to  women  in  contrast  with  tech¬ 
nical  jargon.  To  all  customers  they 
should  be  able  to  talk  knowledgeably 
about  good  music. 

Eash  item  on  the  selling  floor  should 
have  a  tag  that  clearly  states  what  it 
does  and  why  it’s  different  from  the 
adjacent  piece  on  display.  Advertising 
should  explain  the  benefits  of  stereo 
over  monaural  sound  and  should  stress 
that  existing  records  are  not  obsolete. 
Customers  should  be  invited  to  bring 
their  records  to  the  store  and  hear 
them  played  on  stereo  equipment. 

.Stressing  the  importance  of  inven¬ 
tory  control,  Mr,  Fezell  distributed 
copies  of  Magnavox’s  system.  He  also 
recommended  the  use  of  preferred  cus¬ 
tomer  card  systems  and  gave  delegates 
his  company’s  suggested  method. 

Freezers.  “Beginning  in  1951,  7.2  p>er 
cent  of  all  wired  homes  had  freezers. 
In  1959,  21  p>er  cent  of  all  wired  homes 
had  freezers.  At  the  end  of  1960,  over 
22  f)er  cent  of  all  wired  homes  will 


have  freezers.  There  are  approximate¬ 
ly  50,500,000  wired  homes  in  America 
today.’’ 

This  market  report  was  presented 
by  Robert  I.  Pearce,  national  sales 
manager  of  Amana  Refrigerator  Corp. 
“Traditionally,  in  the  white  goods 
business,’’  he  explained,  “from  20  p)er 
cent  to  25  pier  cent  saturation  repre¬ 
sents  that  p>oint  at  which  a  so-called 
sp>ecialty  product  begins  a  transition 
to  what  we  might  term  an  appliance 
item.  This  means  that  there  are  more 
consumers  who  buy  the  product  with¬ 
out  being  particularly  sold  on  a  need 
for  it,  because  they  are  aware  of  its 
use  value.’’ 

Speaking  on  the  opportunities  lor 
selling  freezers  with  and  without  food 
p)lans,  Mr.  Pearce  called  the  attention 
of  dealers  who  do  not  offer  food  pjlans 
to  the  sales  gains  during  the  last  four 
to  five  years  in  the  combination  or 
two-door  units  which  have  both  freez¬ 
er  and  refrigerator.  He  estimated  that 
they  account  for  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
all  refrigerators  sold  and  more  than  50 
pjer  cent  of  refrigerator  dollar  solume. 

He  illustrated  a  “good’’  food  plan  by 
describing  the  features  of  a  plan  used 
by  a  pjarticularly  successful  West  Coast 
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today's  necessities  for  tomorrow's  successful  operations! 


Through  use  of  the  KIMBALL  Automatic  Reorder 
System,  the  tickets  ore  collected  and  reviewed  after 
being  removed  from  the  pock  or  unit.  Then  you  hove 
the  option  to  reorder  more  or  none  at  oil.  Reorders 
are  based  on  actual  soles— allowing  more  "open  to 
buy."  Kimball  Systems  ensure  a  balanced  basic  stock 
condition— minimum  inventory  investment. 
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dealer,  as  follows.  From  one  to  tw'o 
weeks  after  the  food  is  delivered,  a 
(jualihed  home  economist  calls  on  the 
freezer  owner,  reviews  the  program 
tvith  the  customer,  and  shows  how  to 
use  the  freezer.  The  plan  is  advertised 
clearly  and  honestly  and  sometimes 
the  customer  is  asked  to  “investigate 
liefore  she  buys.”  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  educating  customers  to  know  gootl 
meats— for  example,  the  importance  of 
aging  steaks  from  14  to  16  days  is 
pointed  out.  Although  it  happens 
rarely,  if  a  customer  complains  that 
her  food  arrived  in  unsatisfactory  con- 
tlition,  it  is  completely  replaced  the 
same  day. 

To  all  freezer  retailers,  Mr.  Pearce 
recommended  floor  demonstrations 
and  displays  showing  live  food,  color¬ 
fully  wrapped  and  varied  enough  to 
convey  a  complete  story  about  w'hat 
a  freezer  does. 

Dehumidifiers.  F.  £.  Moquin,  nation¬ 
al  sales  manager  of  Westinghouse  De- 
humidihers,  Columbus,  Ohio,  told  re¬ 
tailers  why  they  should  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  dehumidifiers.  He  noted 
the  following  advantages: 

In  most  markets  saturation  is  three 
to  four  per  cent;  there  are  no  trade- 
ins  to  worry  about;  only  two  models 
need  be  stocked;  the  compact  size  of 
tlehumitlifiers  permits  a  complete  line 
to  he  displayed  in  two  square  feet;  the 
customer  can  carry  a  unit  with  him  if 
he  wishes,  thus  there’s  a  saving  on  de¬ 


liveries.  In  addition,  he  said,  they  are 
service-free:  Westinghouse  gives  a  new 
dehumidifier  if  the  refrigeration  sys¬ 
tem  fails  within  five  years  from  date  of 
purchase. 

A.S  an  example  of  the  turnover  and 
profit  potential  of  this  item,  Mr.  Mo¬ 
quin  reported  that  a  department  store 
in  a  city  serving  a  marketing  area  of 
?{00,0()()  people  sold  100  dehumidifiers 
ill  one  day  at  a  gross  profit  of  30  per 
cent. 


Better  selling  technitjues  were 
explored  in  six  put-and-take  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  opening  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  .Although  each  group  covered 
one  area  of  home  furnishings  merchan¬ 
dising,  the  recommendations  matle 
were  often  applicable  to  several  or  all 
departments  of  the  division.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  was  stressed  that  salespeople 
require  more  specialized  training 
about  the  merchandise  they  sell  anti 
in  how  to  explain  to  customers  the 
special  features  and  benefits  of  the 
merchandise. 

The  six  chairmen  and  their  subjet  ts 
were:  Olga  Ciordon,  home  furnishings 
coortlinator  for  John  Wanamaker,  on 
cotirdinated  selling;  Harold  F.  Holtz, 
directtir  of  the  Interior  Decorating 
Studios  of  L.  S.  .Ayres  8c  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  on  decorator  selling;  Sol  Ciol- 
tlin,  manager  of  key  accounts  of  Whirl- 


He  offered  the  following  sugge-itions 
on  how  to  merchandise  dehumidifiers; 

Put  them  where  customers  can  see 
them.  Keep  one  plugged  in  to  show  its 
effectiveness  in  collecting  moisture  on 
the  coils.  Although  sales  tend  to  lie 
greatest  in  summer,  promote  it  year- 
round  as  an  economical  way  of  trans¬ 
forming  a  damp  basement  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  extra  room  in  the  house. 
Offer  it  for  free  home  trial— nine  out 
of  10  stay  sold,  he  said. 


pool  Corp.,  on  appliances;  S.  H.  Fom- 
linson,  vice  president  of  Tomlinson 
of  High  Point,  on  furniture;  (ierald 
C.  Deuebrink,  vice  president  of  (].  H. 
.Masland  8c  Sons,  on  floor  coverings; 
William  D.  Hartman,  vice  president  of 
Wellington  Sears  Co.,  Martex  Divis¬ 
ion,  on  soft  goods. 

.As  summarized  by  the  chairmen,  the 
recommended  techniques  for  better 
selling  included: 

Coordination.  No  store  cau  afford  not 
to  invest  in  coordination.  In  a  small 
store,  the  job  can  be  the  responsibility 
of  one  well-paid  salesperson  with 
training  in  design. 

I'he  coordinator  should  cover  all 
home  furnishings  markets,  report  to 
buyers  so  that  related  merchaiulise 
is  available  in  various  departments: 
transmit  merchandise  and  fashion  in- 


How  to  Sell  Quality  and  Fashion 


Discussion  Leaders  on  Better  Selling  Techniques 

So/  Goldin,  of  RCA  Whirlpool  Corporation;  Olga  Gordon,  home  furnishings  coordinator  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  S.  H. 
Tomlinson,  vice  president  of  Tomlinson  of  High  Point;  William  D.  Hartman,  vice  president  of  Wellington  Sears  Co.;  Gerald  C. 
Denebrink,  vice  president  of  C.  H.  Masland  ir  Sons;  Richard  B.  Spelshouse,  merchandise  manager  of  City  Stores  Mercantile  Co., 
who  was  chairman  of  the  meeting;  Harold  F.  Holtz,  director  of  the  Interior  Decorating  Studios  of  L.  S.  Ayres  lx  Co. 
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formation  to  branch  managers;  con¬ 
duct  training  programs;  work  closely 
with  tlte  display  department. 

[)tcorator  Selling.  Have  a  decorat¬ 
ing  service  of  some  sort  even  if  it 
means  just  having  a  trained  profes¬ 
sional  serving  as  consultant  on  the 
selling  lloor. 

Promote  the  decorator  service.  No 
longer  is  it  limited  in  apjjeal  to  upper 
income  customers;  the  average  home¬ 
maker  and  the  newly-married  are  in- 
lerestetl.  Do  more  decorating  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  intKlel  homes. 

Appliances.  Disregard  the  discounters. 
In  order  to  sell  merchandise  at  profit¬ 
able  markup,  stress  the  services  of  the 
department  store  such  as  credit,  lower 
interest  charges,  and  stress  the  store’s 
reputation  for  reliability. 

Reduce  the  number  of  product  lines 
on  the  selling  floor  so  that  salesmen 
can  give  each  one  adequate  attention 
and  displays  can  be  more  effective. 

Use  low  saturation  items  like  dish¬ 
washers,  tlryers,  ironers,  to  stiimdate 
traffic.  For  instance,  set  up  a  center 
where  instructions  are  given  on  how 
to  use  them. 

Sell  built-ins  to  home  builders. 
There’s  a  tremendous  market  here 
th.'.t  many  stores  have  been  refusing  to 
sell  but  no  longer  can  afford  to  dis¬ 
regard. 

Furniture.  T'op  management  should 
attend  furniture  markets. 

Manufacturers  should  conduct  more 
in-store  sales  training  meetings  for  it’s 
too  expensive  for  stores  to  send  their 
{)eo})le  to  merchandising  clinics  at 
factories. 

Follow  through  on  promotions:  too 
often  they’re  left  to  die  out. 

Improve  customer  service  through 
insper  tion  of  merchandise,  prompt  de¬ 
livery,  product  service  and  considerate 
handling  of  complaints. 

Take  advantage  of  the  floor  plan¬ 
ning  services  that  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  from  top  factories. 

Floor  Coverings.  To  clear  up  confu¬ 
sion  created  by  constant  development 
of  new  fibers  and  weaves:  (1)  stores 
and  manufacturers  should  have  better 
training  programs;  (2)  manufacturers 
should  concentrate  on  tested  and  prov¬ 
en  numbers  and  not  push  every  new 


GotdOII  CtCI^HtOn 


LINE  UPON  LINE 

Expense  Sauing  Ideas 

The  late  Eugene  W.  Castle  enlivened  living  I 
rooms  with  silent  home  movie  travelogues  decades 
l)efore  TV  took  over  documentary  coverage  of  wild 
or  primitive  life.  Castle’s  African  sequences  were 
memorable,  notable  one  which  depicted  a  tribe  of 
Pygmies  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  getting  I 
a  hanging  bridge  across  a  crocodile-infested  river.  | 
Time  and  again,  the  little  men  swung  a  youth  on 
the  end  of  a  rope  of  twisted  green  withes  from  the 
top  of  a  high  tree  on  one  bank  toward  its  opposite  number  on  the  other. 

.At  each  attempt,  he  pendulated  back  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  hcx)k 
on,  whereupon  an  ancient  and  obviously  retired  native  with  nothing  to 
do  but  criticize  shcwk  his  head  sagely  and  opined:  “It  won’t  workl”  He 
wasn’t  silenced  till  the  human  projectile  finally  hit  the  target.  .  , ,  Trades 
as  well  as  tribes  must  progress  through  similar  group  projects  over  the  ^ 
dead  bodies  of  their  “It  won’t  workers.”  E.  H,  Scull,  James  W.  Eadie  and  ; 
others  have  told  many  tales  of  the  rugged  individualism  which  prevailed  ^ 
before  store  bookkeeping  evolved  into  standardized  accounting,  including 
replacement  of  countless  averaging  formulas  by  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  new  norm— the  Retail  Inventory  Method.  .  .  .  That  turning  point 
in  store  history  foreshadowed  others  now  materializing,  for  example  mer¬ 
chandise  management  accounting  refinements  and  electronics. 

I'ue  been  reading  •  •  •  The  1959  edition  of  Expknse  Saving 

IniAs,  the  C^ontrollers’  Congress’  annual  compendium  of  “VVhy-didn’t-1- 
think-of-thats?”,  obvious  leak-stoppers  which  everybody  could  see,  but 
hardly  anybody  did  till  somebmly  pointed  them  out.  The  19(i0  edition 
ot  E.xpfnse  .Saving  Ideas  will  be  a  similar  digest  of  members’  improve¬ 
ments  noxu  being  made.  Send  your  current  experiences  NOW  to  CC”s 
general  manager,  .Sam  Flanel,  thus  guaranteeing  next  year’s  dollar  harvest. 

.  .  .  Some  of  the  ideas  reported  in  1959:  .iccounts  Payafc/e— combination 
on  one  newer  accounting  machine  of  functions  formerly  requiring  u.se  of 
sex’eral;  eliminating  duplication  of  invoice  verification  of  cost  and  retail; 
comparing  vendor  jxistage  charges  with  stamps  actually  used;  use  of  open- 
shelf  filing,  increasing  capacity  about  20  per  cent.  Accounts  Receix>able— 
combination  of  addressing  and  printing  saved  $3,600  a  year;  10  times  a  year 
billing  saved  16  per  cent  in  supplies,  plus  labor,  flwy/ng— detailed  markon 
chart  (illustrated)  gives  buyers  closer  control  Avhile  purchasing;  use  of  ^ 
Polaroid  Land  Camera  by  buyers  in  sample  room  provides  (1)  check  on 
merchandise  received  later,  (2)  valuable  promotional  material.  Cashiering  ^ 
—changing  fixed  reserve  fund  to  seasonal  variable  reduced  capital  in¬ 
volved  by  $40,000;  cooperative  routine  with  bank  on  customers’  remit-  » 
tances  saved  $7,500  annually,  subsidiary  store  system  involving  Brink’s  | 
pickups  of  change  fund  receipts  and  deliveries  simplified  office  functions  | 
with  savings  of  $7,(K)0.  /njurance- combination  of  separate  company  cover-  | 
ages  through  general  agent  saved  several  thousand  a  year.  Accounting— 
IB.M  tabulating  opened  up  six  avenues  to  savings  of  over  $6,000.  Wrap-  I 
ping— switch  to  clerk-wrap  cut  $62,000.  /ieceiving— order-receiving  board  | 
plus  W.  U.  Intrafax  Sending  Unit  saved  $5,000  and  $1 3,000  more  was  saved  | 
through  three-way  combination  of  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  Bell  System  | 
Teletype,  and  IBM  tape.  .  .  .  The  41st  annual  convention  of  the  Con-  | 
trollers’  Congress  is  scheduled  for  May  30th-June  3rd,  at  the  Pittsburgh  | 
Hilton;  traveling  expenses  pay  for  themsehes—and  a  great  deal  more.  | 
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Are  you  interested  in  . 

•  Initiating  a  Sound  Executive  •  Comparing  Your  Present  Executive  Training 
Training  Program?  Program  With  Those  of  Other  Stores? 

Developing  Store  Executives 

—  an  extensive  two-phase  research  study  just  completed  by  the 
Personnel  Group  and  Michigan  State  University  will  help 
you  find  the  answers  to  these  and  many  other 
aspects  of  executive  training. 


In  the  Store  Practices  Section  .  .  . 

Ratio  of  Trainees  to  Executives 
Recruiting  Executive  Trainees 
Starting  Salaries  for  Trainees 
Sources  for  Recruiting 
Summer  Work  by  College  Students 
Length  of  Trainees  Programs 

In  the  Field  Survey  Section  .  . . 


Types  of  Trainee  Programs 
Formal  Classroom  Training 
Rating  Trainees 
Junior  Executive  Training 
Senior  Executive  Training 
Executive  Separations 


What  major,  senior  and  junior  executives  think  of  their  store's  executive  training 
program,  with  an  outline  of  the  individual  program. 

The  views  of  both  executives  and  trainees  on  the  preparatory  education  of  young 
people  for  retailing. 

How  trainees  evaluate  the  training  currently  being  given  them. 

Summary  of  success  factors  for  executive  training  programs. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  about  trainee  programs,  based  on  store 


Home  Furnishings  Conference 


fiber  that  comes  along;  (3)  terminol¬ 
ogy  should  be  standardized. 

Soft  Goods.  Meeting  competition  of 
discounters,  PX’s  and  supermarkets 
need  not  be  strictly  on  a  price  level: 
run  fewer  reduced-price  sales  and  more 
promotions  at  full  markup  of  prestige 
and  fashion  goods. 

Top  management  should  give  linens 
and  domestics  more  attention— it’s 
among  the  top  12  profit  producers, 
among  the  top  in  sales  per  square  foot, 
has  least  markdowns. 

Compensation.  Several  discussions 
covered  compensation  of  salesf)eople. 

In  decorator  selling,  the  question 
was  raised  of  what  stores  do  about 
coin(>ensation  when  a  customer  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  decorating  department 
by  a  salesperson  who  has  already  sold 
two  or  three  pieces.  One  store  said 
the  salesperson  gets  a  commission  of 
one  per  cent  on  the  total  sale.  In  an¬ 
other  store,  a  two  per  cent  commission 
on  the  sale  is  given  to  the  salesperson, 
one  per  cent  contributed  by  the  deco¬ 
rator  and  one  per  cent  by  the  store. 

In  appliances,  stores  reported  varied 
compensation  policies  ranging  from 
one  to  eight  per  cent  straight  commis¬ 
sion  on  sales  and  including  percent- 
tages  based  on  contribution. 


An  appendix  containing  outlines  of  six  additional  executive  training  programs. 


PRICE:  $6  each  for  NRMA  members;  $12  for  others 


ORDER  NOW!  Use  this  handy  order  form  .  .  . 


Personnel  Group,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  "Developing  Store  Executive"  at 

$6.00  each  for  NRMA  members;  $12.00  for  others. 

Q  Bill  us.  Q  Check  enclosed  for  $ . 

(Make  all  checks  payable  to  NRMA) 

NAME . TITLE . 


ZONE . STATE 


(Add  3%  tax  on  New  York  City  orders) 


Inventory  Control 


^  MANAGEMENT”  or  SIM  is 
the  name  of  a  unit  control  system 
designed  by  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  & 
Smart  for  selecting  and  reporting  the 
items  which  year-round  produce  a  de¬ 
partment’s  largest  per  cent  of  sales.  It 
was  described  by  Roger  R.  Crane, 
principal-in-charge  of  the  division  of 
management  sciences  and  Kenneth  P. 
Mages,  executive  partner. 

Its  basic  feature  is  new  mathemat¬ 
ical  formulae  for  predicting  inventory 
needs  so  that  reordering  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  routinely.  These  equations 
have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of 
studies  made  in  department  stores  of 
demand  patterns,  lead  times  and  de¬ 
cision  criteria  for  reordering. 
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Originally  designed  and  tested  for 
suple  items  in  housewares,  the  system 
has  been  adapted  to  seasonal  items  and 
new  items  and  has  been  installed  in 
dcprtnients  such  as  cosmetics,  cur¬ 
tains,  notions,  stationery,  towels. 

Mr.  Oane  reported  some  of  the 
benefits  ilerived  by  stores  which  have 
been  using  the  system.  He  mentioned 
these  findings:  Substantial  reduction 
in  outH)f-stock  situations  has  produced 
increases  in  sales  with  less  inventory. 
Buyers,  assistant  buyers  and  sales¬ 
people  spend  less  time  on  reordering. 
Branch  stores  require  fewer  in-store 
transfers  of  mechandise  and  fill  more 
send  orders  directly  from  warehouse 
stocks  instead  of  store  stocks. 

Bolonced  Stock.  Several  directors  of 
the  Home  Furnishings  Group  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  discussion  of  balanced  stock. 
They  were  merchandise  managers  C. 
VV.  Barnett  of  Hochschild,  Kohn,  Bal¬ 
timore:  Larry  Moore  of  Kresge’s  New¬ 
ark:  James  Baxter  of  J.  B.  Ivey,  Char¬ 
lotte:  Charles  Fletcher  of  Burdine’s, 
Miami  and  John  Mahoney,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Burdine’s,  Miami. 

Mr.  Fletcher  told  how  he  explains 
balanced  stock  to  his  buyers.  He 
stresses  that  it  means  day-to-day  readi¬ 
ness  and  draws  an  umbrella  on  a  black¬ 
board.  The  handle  or  grip  of  the  um¬ 
brella  is  the  guts— the  stock  required 
every  day  of  the  week.  It  represents 
about  80  per  cent  of  volume.  The 
shaft  of  the  umbrella  is  the  fringe  stock 
-the  colors,  sizes,  etc.  The  cloth  and 
ribs,  which  can  be  opened  up  or  closed 
down,  represent  the  frosting— the 
flexible  accents  in  a  department  that 
separate  it  from  other  stores  and  are 
controlled  visually.  At  the  tip,  Mr. 
Fletcher  puts  the  item  or  runner. 

Mr.  Mahoney  defined  balanced  stock 
as  the  minimum  with  which  to  do  the 
most  business.  Mr.  Moore,  concurring, 
said  he  asks  his  buyers,  “What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  a  smaller  store 
and  wanted  a  model  stock?”  Thus,  he 
said,  whenever  the  housewares  buyer 
puts  through  an  order  he  sees  what 
item  can  be  dropped. 

.\n  interesting  device  for  control  of 
drapery  stock  is  a  wall  in  Mr.  Metre’s 
office  on  which  hang  samples  of  every 
drapery  item  the  store  carries  and 
against  which  orders  are  constantly  re¬ 
viewed  to  see  how  few  of  the  samples 
should  be  kept. 

May,  1960 


Brand  Newr 


RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT 
OPERATIONS  MANUAL 

(First  one  since  1947) 


384  Printed  Pages  —  Hard  Cover 
—  108  Large  Size  Photographs 

Featuring  the  Revolution' in  Mechanization,  New  Equipment, 
Paper  Work,  Scheduling  Work  Hours,  etc. 

PART  I— Personnel 

Including  chapters  on  developing  leadership  qualities;  selection  and  training 
of  personnel;  job  evaluation  and  merit  rating;  and  more. 

PART  II— Layout  and  Equipment 

Including  chapters  on  vertical  transportation;  standardization  and  maintenance 
of  supplies  and  equipment;  IDP;  and  more. 

PART  Ill-Procedures 

Including  chapters  on  receiving  dock  paperwork;  manufacturer  preticketing  and 
premarking;  budgeting;  and  more. 

PART  IV— Other  Receiving  Department  Functions 

PART  V-ldeas  That  Paid  Off 

PRICES:  To  NRAAA  Members,  $7.75  per  copy 

If  two  or  more  copies  ordered,  $7.00  per  copy 
Non-Member  Retailers,  $15.00  per  copy 

Order  Now 


LEONARD  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT 

OPERATIONS  MANUAL. 

.  Bill  me  (Members  only)  .  Check  enclosed 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Mak*  checks  payable  to  NRMA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
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Smes  Analyses 


The  NRMA  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  has  un¬ 
dertaken  this  study  of  sales  by  classifications  in  women’i 
and  children’s  gloves  in  order  to  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  standardized  basis  for  comparison  of  these  figures  on  a 
national  and  regional  basis.  It  follows  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  ttvo  previous  studies  of  this  kind,  on  men’s 
sportswear  and  on  women’s  sportswear. 

The  tables  on  this  page  are  the  fourth  of  a  seiies  of 
quarterly  reports  to  be  published  in  Stores  for  each  season, 
followed  by  an  annual  summary.  Please  note  that  the  ])er- 
centages  are  median  figures  and  therefore  will  not  total 
100  per  cent.  Also,  for  each  classification  and  sub-classifi¬ 
cation,  the  number  of  stores  reporting  varies  because  not 
all  stores  keep  records  for  sub<lassifications. 

To  use  this  merchandising  tool,  compare  your  figures 
with  those  in  the  tables,  compute  the  total  dollar  volume 
of  the  classification  shown,  and  calculate  the  percentage 
of  each  classification  to  the  total.  The  classifications  listed 
are  standard  and  represent  the  work  of  the  research  direc¬ 
tors  of  several  large  buying  organizations. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  progresses  many  more 
stores  will  adopt  this  uniform  classification  list  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  figures.  The  more  stores,  the  more  typical 
and  valuable  the  figures.  Unfortunately,  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  not  included  in  this  report  because  too  few  stores 
contributed. 

Figures  for  February,  March  and  ,\pril  1960  combined 
and  an  annual  summary  for  19.59  will  be  published  in  the 
(uly-August  1960  issue.  Retpiests  for  reports  and  forms 
should  be  sent  to  Dorothy  Cook,  Merchandising  Division, 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1. 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians) 
by  Classifications 

NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER  1959  and  JANUARY  1960  COMBINED 

Store*  of  %  Solo*  in 

CLASSIFICATION  Reporting  Total  Soles  Clastiflcation 


1.  LEATHERS 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined— 

Pig 

Doe  &  Suede 
Glace 


2.  FABRICS 


Cottons 

Double-woven  Synthetics 
Sheer  Synthetics 
String  &  Crochet 
Stretch 


The  cl 
mitiee 
last  n 
fail  0] 
progr 
retail 


3.  WCXJLS 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

B.  Leather  Palms 


4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens)  33 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  Bi  acces.)  42 


Sales  Distribution  in 
Women's  and  Children's  Gloues 


grou 

accoi 

and 


By  Dorothy  Cook 

Assistant  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


Regional  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications— novembbr,  December  1959  and  January  i960  combined 


The  number  of  stores  reporting  varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records  by  sub-classification.  Since  the  figures  ore  medians,  they  will  not  total  100%. 
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classification 

Zone 

Stores 

Reporting 

1  —  Northeast 

%  of  %  Soles  in 

Total  Sales  Classification 

Zone  2  —  South  and 
Southwest 

Stores  %  of  %  Soles  in 

Reporting  Total  Sales  Classification 

Zone  3  —  West  and 
Midwest 

Stores  %  of  %  Soles  ie 

Reporting  Total  Sales  Classificatiee 

1. 

LEATHERS 

19 

30.0 

15 

27.7 

15 

30.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

16 

11.5 

9 

4.7 

10 

12.1 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

15 

8.6 

11 

3.6 

13 

4.0 

Doe  &  Suede 

14 

2.0 

10 

4.4 

12 

2.5 

Glace 

15 

10.0 

11 

14.0 

13 

20.0 

2. 

FABRICS 

19 

45.0 

15 

53.0 

15 

39.0 

A.  Cottons 

18 

15.5 

13 

35.0 

13 

32.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

15 

15.0 

13 

10.0 

13 

12.0 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

1 

1 

1 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

12 

1.3 

11 

11.0 

10 

1.9 

E.  Stretch 

14 

2.0 

9 

2.7 

10 

4.8 

3. 

WOOLS 

19 

16.0 

15 

7.0 

15 

19.6 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

15 

11.0 

10 

8.1 

10 

11.5 

B.  Leather  Palms 

15 

5.5 

9 

10.2 

8 

6.4 

4. 

CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  miHens) 

16 

4.8 

10 

4.5 

8 

5.5 

5. 

MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  acc.) 

16 

2.0 

14 

1.0 

12 

0.8 

States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 

States:  Washington, 

D.  C.,  Virginia, 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 

mont,  MassachuseHs,  Rhode  Island, 

West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

sin,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

Missouri, 

Connecticut,  New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Florida,  Texas, 

Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South 

Dakota, 

Pennsylvania,  Canada. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee, 

Alabama,  Loui- 

Nebraska, 

Kansas,  Montana,  Color- 

siono,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Dela- 

ado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

■1 

ware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 

m 
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Progress  Report  on  EDP  in  Retailing 

By  C.  Robert  McBrier,  Vice  President  for  Finance,  Woodward  &  Lothrop 


Jhe  chairman  of  the  RRI  Electronics  Com¬ 
mittee  told  the  Retail  Clinic  in  Houston 
last  month  that  equipment  for  sound  re¬ 
tail  applications  is  now  available;  further 
progress  depends  on  the  initiative  of 
retailers  in  getting  programs  started. 

The  Electronics  Coiiniiittee  of  the 
NRMA  Retail  Research  Institute 
meets  lor  two  clays  each  month.  Sel¬ 
dom  is  a  member  absent,  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  major  department  store 
group  is  represented,  as  well  as  j^ublic 
acroimtants,  variety  stores,  specialty 
and  independent  stores. 

Each  store  participating  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  disclose  its  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronics.  and  we  all  benefit  from  the 
work  of  others.  This  group  acts  as  a 
very  important  voice  for  retailers,  and 
manufacturers  of  eejuipment  appreci¬ 
ate  having  a  group  they  can  meet  with 
to  learn  of  our  reejuirements.  .As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  work,  millions  of  research 
dollars  are  being  spent  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  specialized  equipment  for 
retailers. 

A  subcommittee  working  with  maJi- 
ufacturers  is  making  significant  studies 
in  the  development  of  applications  for 
optical  scanning,  which  offers  great 
|X)tential  for  retailers,  in  the  same  way 
that  magnetic  character  scanning  is 
being  applied  by  the  banking  industry. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  Electronics 
(bmmittee  has  presented  seminars  on 
electronics  in  New'  York  and  San  E'ran- 
risco  and  participated  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  both  the  NRMA  and  the 
(Controllers’  (Congress.  These  meetings 
affonl  us  an  opportunity  to  iqulate 
retailers  on  developments  in  electron¬ 
ics  in  retailing.  Our  future  progress 
will  be  related  to  retailers'  acceptance 
of  this  new'  concept. 

How  will  EDP  improve  on  what  is 
traditional  in  retailing?  Currently  we 
are  operating  within  the  limits  of  the 


information-gathering  systems  that 
have  been  available  to  us.  Depart¬ 
mentalization  of  both  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  has  been  necessary  in  order  to 
develop  control  of  specific  functions 
or  to  sell  related  merthandise,  .As 
stores  have  grown  they  have  split  de¬ 
partments  to  gain  specialization. 

In  our  concept  for  the  future  we 
will  emphasize  intt'gration.  By  integ¬ 
ration  I  mean  the  recording  of  data  at 
its  source  in  a  mechanical  form  in  such 
a  w'ay  that  it  will  serve  all  subsequent 
ap|)lications.  With  our  installation  of 
mechanized  billing  at  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  we  propose  to  reduce  the 
handling  of  a  sales  check  from  10  to 
not  more  than  tw'o  times. 

Ecpiipment  necessary  to  support 
this  concept  is  available  and  many 
stores  are  planning  applications.  Pro¬ 
totypes  of  improved  equipment,  as 
W'ell  as  specialized  machines  for  retail¬ 
ing,  are  ready  for  testing.  Our  prog¬ 
ress  is  no  longer  as  dependent  upon 
the  manufacturers  of  equipment  as  it 
is  upon  the  retailer’s  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  starting  an  EDP  program. 

What  can  we  look  for  as  an  EDP 
system  for  retailing?  I  certainly  can¬ 
not  outline  a  complete  system  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  can  say  that  feasibility 
studies  have  been  completed  for  many 
stores  and  complete  concepts  have 
been  established.  These  certainly  w'ill 
be  changed  as  the  programming  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  at  some  time  in  the  future 
we  may  look  back  at  current  ideas  as 
being  very  limited;  nevertheless,  I 
think  it  well  that  we  share  some  of 
this  thinking  at  this  time. 

Merchandising  Control.  Since  our 
basic  purpose  as  retailers  is  to  operate 
a  business  to  make  a  profit  from  the 
sale  of  merchandise  and  services,  it 
might  be  well  to  direct  our  thoughts 
to  merchandising  data  to  begin  with. 


Our  success  as  merchants,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  no  doubt  be  related 
to  our  development  of  a  plan  for  each 
season,  and  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
Merchandising  data  on  past  perform¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  current  data  on  an 
accurate,  complete  and  timely  basis, 
will  be  essential  for  optimum  results. 
Let  us  design  a  plan,  then,  wherein  the 
EDP  system  will  set  up  a  recortl  for 
every  item  in  the  store  that  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entity.  Wherever  the  item  itself 
is  not  significant  enough  to  support 
the  cost  of  control,  or  it  may  be  the 
size  or  color  of  the  item  that  is  not 
necessary,  we  will  group  items  by  class, 
price  or  other  significant  unit. 

The  item  for  control  has  to  be  first 
defined,  then  the  plan  relative  to 
breadth  of  assortments  by  store,  by  per¬ 
iod,  should  be  determined.  This  data 
would  then  be  recorded  in  the  system. 
,\s  orders  are  written  this  data  would 
be  entered  and  updated  later  as  mer¬ 
chandise  is  received.  I'he  record  of 
movement  of  merchandise  to  stores 
would  be  noted  and  the  sale  recorded. 
As  a  perpetual  record  of  on-ortler, 
stock  and  sales  is  maintained,  compar¬ 
isons  can  be  made  to  plan,  reorders 
written,  plans  adjusted,  merchandise 
shifted  or  price  changes  made.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  noting  that  all  this 
is  desirable,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  can 
now  do  it  on  a  basis  that  makes  the 
data  usable,  whereas  previously  it  was 
untimely,  inaccurate  or  too  costly. 

Working  at  Woodward's.  .As  evidence 
of  the  practicability  of  this,  let  me  l>e 
more  specific.  A  record  of  items  that 
are  a  |M>tential  for  reorder  is  supplied 
daily  (by  9:30  .A.M.)  to  the  buyer  of 
one  of  our  sportswear  departments. 
In  the  memory  of  our  computer  we 
maintain  a  perpetual  record  of  on- 
order,  sales  and  stock  by  stores.  The 
record  is  updated  daily  for  orders 
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Th«re  is  year  around 

PROFIT  IN  GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 

When  rightly  styled,  your  gift 
certificates  should  be  one  of  your 
steadiest  PROFIT  MAKERS 
the  year  around. 

Designing  and  producing  quali¬ 
ty  Gift  Certificates  that  please 
your  customers  is  our  specialty. 

There  is  proven  sales  appeal  in 
the  design,  quality  and  craft- 
manship  of  Hanson  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  Gift  Folders. 

Serving  LEADING  STORES 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

•  Certificates 

for  all  gift  giving  occasions. 

1721  BRUSH  STREET,  OAKLAND  IX  CALIF. 


MtiDSSES: 


IN  YOUR 

ALTERATION 

WORKROOMS 

UNITROL 


WITH 

THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


1.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 

Z.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  lo^ses. 

5.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

6.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 

THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chitaqo  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-51/2 


placed,  receipts,  transfers,  price  changes 
and  sale.  As  sales  are  input  daily  the 
machine  tests  to  determine  if  any  style 
sold  10  |x;r  cent  of  stock  in  a  day 
and/or  20  per  cent  in  a  week,  and/or 
.10  per  cent  in  two  weeks.  If  so,  it  is 
a  potential  for  reorder,  subject  to  the 
buyers’  discretion. 

This  certainly  is  not  an  absolute  cri¬ 
terion  for  every  item  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  improved  criteria  will  be 
developed  with  experience.  Weekly, 
the  buyer  gets  a  record  of  slow-selling 
merchandise  based  on  criteria  set  up. 
We  believe  that  this  technique  of 
exception  reporting  has  application 
for  fashion  merchandise.  Whenever 
an  item  is  moving  according  to  plan 
and  follows  a  normal  pattern  of  sale, 
it  does  not  need  daily  review.  If  the 
pattern  becomes  abnormal,  requiring 
attention  as  a  reorder,  a  consolidation 
in  fewer  stores,  or  a  price  change,  the 
buyer  is  advised. 

This  system  is  not  something  that 
you  graft  on  to  existing  systems,  but 
rather  one  that  involves  the  complete 
integration  of  planning,  ordering,  re¬ 
ceipt,  checking  and  marking,  payment 
of  the  invoice,  transfer,  markdown, 
selling  and  billing  procedures.  It  is 
desirable  that  data  be  set  up  to  per- 
}jetuate  itself  for  all  these  procedures. 
Improved  point-of-sales  recorders,  im¬ 
printing  devices  for  sales  checks,  card 
activated  marking  machines,  optical 
scanning,  and  many  other  devices  will 
ultimately  improve  systems,  but  we 
first  must  define  our  needs,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  except  as  we  evaluate 
and  apply  the  data  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  produce. 

EDP  Progresses.  .Significant  advances 
are  being  made  by  retailers,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

1.  Since  1953  the  application  of  tab 
card  activated  equipment  supplied  by 
one  major  manufacturer  to  retailing 
has  increased  by  350  per  cent. 

2.  I’he  programming  for  medium 
sized  computers  capable  of  a  full  EDP 
system  is  currently  being  done  by  four 
stores.  Many  other  stores  have  equip¬ 
ment  on  order. 

3.  Several  stores  have  adopted  a 
punch-card  sales  check  and  are  ma¬ 
chining  their  bills  with  economies. 
Within  the  Frederick  Atkins  group  of 
stores,  a  study  group  has  been  working 
for  about  nine  months,  and  four  stores 


will  convert  this  year,  with  a  piissibif. ' 
ity  of  five  to  10  more  next  year. 

•1.  The  RRI  Electronics  Cioinmit- 
tee  is  working  with  manufacturers 
of  equipment  to  develop  equi|)n)ent 
which  will  scan  optically  the  (  ustom- 
er’s  number  and  the  amount  of  the 
sale  as  imprinted  on  the  sales  check 
by  a  plastic  plate  and  cash  register, 
respectively.  The  cash  register  tape  ! 
svill  also  be  scanned.  As  extra  lows  of  I 
keys  are  added  to  a  register  for  identi-  [ 
fication  of  the  class  or  item  number, 
it  will  be  possible  to  develop  sales  bv 
item,  by  class,  department  and  sales¬ 
person  from  scanning.  It  is  also  quite 
possible  that  the  marking  ticket  will 
be  read  in  the  future. 

5.  rhe  RRI  Electronics  Committee 
is  also  working  with  representatives  of 
shoe  manufacturers  to  have  them  in¬ 
clude  a  tab  card  with  each  Irox  of 

I 

shoes.  By  detaching  stubs  at  the  time 
of  receipt  and  sale  of  the  shoes,  a  com¬ 
plete,  accurate  and  timely  recoid  can  | 
be  maintained  by  stores  on  a  manual,  j 
mechanical  or  EDP  basis.  | 

0.  The  IBM  Corporation  has  as-  j 
sorted  that  its  greatest  potential  for  I 
giowth  is  in  retailing. 

7.  The  president  of  RCA  in  his  re¬ 
cent  announcement  of  new  equipment 
that  had  particular  application  to  re¬ 
tailing  because  of  the  cost,  speed,  ca¬ 
pacity  and  flexibility,  said  that  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  time  until  electronio 
will  be  as  familiar  to  us  as  TV,  radio 
and  other  marvels  w'e  accept  as  com¬ 
monplace. 

It  is  exciting  to  think  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  this  equipment  as  it  can  be 
chained  to  supply  us  with  facts  to  do 
our  job  with  more  efficiency,  less  effort, 
and  greater  profit.  It  requires  knowl¬ 
edge,  faith  and  courage,  however, 
which  are  the  characteristics  that  have 
been  basic  to  the  success  of  a  store 
when  applied  by  a  good  merchant. 
The  NRMA  can  be  instrumental  in 
developing  the  atmosphere  within 
which  this  technique  can  be  develojied. 
'The  armed  forces,  government  offices, 
insurance  companies,  banking  and 
many  industries  are  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  use  of  EDP  than  retail¬ 
ers.  In  one  field,  however,  namely 
optical  scanning,  we  are  exercising 
leadership.  I  frankly  believe  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  relative  conqjeti- 
tive  position  as  an  industry  is  related 
to  an  enlightened  use  of  EDP. 
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Non-Profit  Shipping  Associations 

By  Cauyhey  B.  Culpepper 

President,  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Shipping  Associations 


The  existence  of  these  associations  is 
threatened  by  continuous  attempts  to 
bring  them  under  I.C.C.  regulation.  And 
Mr.  Culpepper  told  the  Houston  Clinic 
last  month  that  charges  of  irregularity  in 
their  operation  are  part  of  an  all-out 
campaign  to  destroy  them. 

The  outstanding  success  and  growth 
of  non-profit  shipping  associations 
are  due  primarily  to  the  astounding 
amount  of  money  in  freight  charges 
which  the  members  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  save  annually.  A  rough  but 
fairly  well  documented  study  indicates 
that  members  of  those  associations 
that  are  properly  operated  save  on  an 
average  25  to  30  per  cent  in  charges 
on  their  less-carload  shipments. 

The  net  charge  is  constructed  by 
using  the  carload  or  truckload  all¬ 
commodity  rate  or  the  new  piggy-back 
rate  as  a  basis  and  then  adding  only 
the  cost  of  consolidation  and  loading 
and  the  cost  of  unloading  and  delivery 
and  the  actual  amount  necessary  (or 
overhead  expenses.  Such  rates  and 
charges  must  be,  and  are,  substantially 
lower  than  any  based  upon  the  less- 
carload  or  less-truckload  rate  or  the 
rates  and  charges  of  the  profit-making 
regulated  freight  forwarder. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  service. 
I  can  best  illustrate  this  by  outlining 
to  you  the  experience  of  the  Atlanta 
Freight  Bureau  in  obtaining  expedit¬ 
ed  service  for  its  members  when  it 
began  the  supervision  of  consolidated 
freight  service  in  1950. 

The  Bureau  found  that  both  the 
railroads  and  the  truck  lines  had  been 
consistently  providing  third  and  fourth 
day  arrival  in  Atlanta  out  of  New  York 
and  said  that  this  three  and  four  day 
interval  was  the  fastest  that  could  be 
provided.  We  realized  that  this  was 


not  necessarily  the  case:  and  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Southern  Railway  were 
completed  by  which  that  railroad  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  train  out  of  Potpmac 
Yards  that  uniformly  provided,  and 
still  provides,  second  early  morning 
arrival  in  Atlanta  for  second-day,  store 
door  delivery.  Thus  two  days  were 
cut  off  delivery  time  on  less-carload 
freight;  and  this  improvement  bene¬ 
fited  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Freight  Bureau  but  also  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  whole,  because  naturally  all 
other  agencies  could  use  the  exp>edited 
service,  including  the  regulated  freight 
forwarders. 

Thus,  we  see  that  there  are  two 
specific  and  identifiable  benefits  to  be 
obtained  through  non-profit  shipping 
associations:  (1)  lower  freight  charges, 
and  (2)  improved  service. 

There  is  another  more  intangible 
but  equally  valuable  benefit.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  you  will  find  that 
the  rates  of  the  railroads,  the  trucks 
and  the  freight  forwarders  have  either 
been  recently  reduced  or  have  been 
held  at  more  or  less  reasonable  levels 
because  these  non-profit  shipping  as¬ 
sociations  have  offered  such  efficient 
and  economical  transportation. 

The  Opposition.  Now  what  is  your 
stake  in  this  movement?  How  should 
you  react  to  the  attack  upon  non-profit 
shipping  associations? 

I  know  that  the  freight  forwarders 
have  repeatedly  said  that  they  were 
not  out  after  the  legitimate  non-profit 
shipping  groups  and  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  been  often  introduced 
in  Congress  in  years  past  and  the 
investigations  now  pending  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  prompted  only  by  a  desire  to 
elimiti^te  suspicious  and  illegal  asso¬ 


ciations.  This  professed  attitude  is  not 
supported  by  facts,  for  every  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  at 
the  instigation  of,  or  with  the  approv¬ 
al  of,  the  regulated  freight  forwarders 
has  been  so  worded  that  the  Interstate 
Cilommerce  Commission  would  have 
been  given  power  to  initiate  rules  and 
regulations  which  would  have  put  out 
of  business  any  association  of  which 
I  have  knowledge  today. 

The  National  Conference  of  Non- 
Profit  Shipping  Associations  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  its  members  have  vali¬ 
antly  fought  to  defeat  such  legislation; 
and  we  feel  that  our  Conference  has 
up  until  this  time  been  vitally  instru¬ 
mental  in  protecting  your  interests 
by  blocking  these  dangerous  bills. 

You  have  a  perfect  right  to  consoli¬ 
date  your  own  freight  and  to  form 
groups  to  consolidate  your  own  freight 
under  the  exemption  provided  in  Sec¬ 
tion  402  (c)  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act. 

Part  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  regulates  commercial  freight  for¬ 
warders  and  water  carriers.  It  lays 
down  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  they  can  secure  permits  and  cer¬ 
tificates  and  carry  on  their  operations; 
and  thus  it  makes  them  common  car¬ 
riers.  But  Section  402  (c)  of  that  Act 
distinctly  reads  as  follows: 

“The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  op¬ 
erations  of  a  shipper,  or  a  group  or  an 
association  of  shippers,  in  consolidat¬ 
ing  or  distributing  freight  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  the  members  thereof,  on 
a  non-profit  basis,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  benefits  of  carload,  truck- 
load,  or  other  volume  rates  •  •  * 

You  will  see  that  the  only  (and  I 
do  mean  only)  qualification  required 
is  that  the  operation  must  be  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis.  The  law  does  not  restrict 
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you  as  to  the  agency  you  shall  use  in 
handling  your  freight,  the  method  you 
shall  follow  in  consolidating  or  dis¬ 
tributing  such  freight  or  the  plan 
which  you  use  in  arriving  at  the  total 
(harges  on  such  freight  to  the  ultimate 
consignees,  fhe  law  simply  says  that 
the  operation  must  he  on  a  non-profit 
basis. 

Of  (ourse,  we  must  be  fair  anil 
honest  about  this  matter  of  non-profit. 
Any  subterfuge  or  technicality  that 
provides  any  member  or  any  other  per¬ 
son  with  a  profit  on  the  operation  im¬ 
mediately  takes  us  out  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  exemption. 

In  this  connection,  I  lannot  see 
where  any  salary  or  remuneration 
j)aid  to  a  clerk  or  a  manager  on  a  rea¬ 
sonable  basis  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
strued  as  profit.  .Someone  has  to  over¬ 
see  the  operation  anil  take  care  of  the 
details.  It  is  only  where  some  indi¬ 
vidual  organizer  or  some  particular 
member  gets  a  cut  of  the  charges  as- 
sesseil  or  where  some  lontrait  is  en¬ 
tered  into  that  proviiles  a  thiril  partv 
with  excessive  payments  that  these 
operation  costs  can  be  questioned. 


The  Investigations.  I'he  regulated 
freight  forwarders  have  begun  an  or¬ 
gan  izeil  attack  upon  what  they  term 
“pseudo”  non-profit  shipping  associa¬ 
tions.  .Some  10  or  12  investigations  are 
uniler  way;  anil,  in  some  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  association  has  been 
charged  with  subterfuge  through  the 
payment  of  excessive  handling  c’’  irges 
to  consolidating  or  distributing  agen¬ 
cies.  .\s  the  general  manager  of  the 
.\tlanta  Freight  Bureau  and  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  (lonlerence  of 
Non-Profit  Shi|>ping  .Xssociations,  com¬ 
prised  of  approximately  20  of  the 
oilier  and  better-established  associa¬ 
tions,  1  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating 
to  you  that  if  any  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  now  miller  investigation  are 
found  not  to  be  operating  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis,  we  would  join  in  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  correct  any  abuses  which  are  now 
taking  place. 

However,  it  is  the  sincere  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
(amference  that  this  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  regulated  freight  forwaril- 
ers  will  not  stop  at  an  attack  upon 
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Shomrock 

Honger 

Hompers 


•  Garments  hang  on  easy-to-reach 
metal  hanging  bar. 

•  Big  capacity  with  ea.sy  access 
to  any  garment. 

•  0|}ening  can  be  sealeil  by  car  seal 
or  padlock. 

•  Easy  rolling  rubber  casters.  f 

•  Garments  stay  put— built-in 
rubber  strip  holds  hangers 
in  place. 

Size;  48x24x60"  Interior,  or  48x28x54”.  Grey 
Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 

These  stores  use  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis 
LABICHE'S,  INC.,  New  Orleans 
A.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dallas 
STRAWBRIGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia 
DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  It  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond 
THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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For  facts  and  prices,  write 

MEESE,  INC. 

MADISON,  INDIANA 


what  might  be  illegal  operation,  butlCC  I 
that  when  they  obtain  cease  and  deskt  I’**** 
Olliers  on  those  now  utiiler  iiivesti((j. 
tion  they  will  immediately  iiistitutrl 
Mibsquent  attacks  upon  even  those  oi  | 
ganizations  that  are  operating  in  at  I 
(orilance  with  the  law.  I 


Safeguards  for  Future.  Non-profit 
shipping  associations  are  valuable  to 
you.  I'hey  have  saved  you  thousands 
of  dollars  it)  freight  charges.  It  be¬ 
hooves  you  to  see  that  nothing  fiap. 
pens  either  through  the  action  of  the 
freight  forwarilers  or  the  Interstate 
(ammierce  (amnnission  or  throu|E;h 
the  enactment  of  laws  circumscribing 
the  operations  of  your  associations 
that  will  take  this  great  advantage 
from  yon. 

How  can  you  do  this?  You  can  doit 
in  two  very  important  ways. 

First,  if  you  are  a  member  of  an 
association  at  the  present  time,  vou 
can  look  into  its  operations  and  its 
organizational  setup  and  satisfy  voiir 
own  iniiitl  that  it  is  being  comhicted 
on  a  strictly  honest,  ethical  and 
straightforward  non-profit  basis;  that 
no  one  either  directly  or  by  subterfuge 
is  making  a  profit;  and,  if  you  find  ir¬ 
regularities,  insist  upon  their  imined 
iate  correction. 

In  the  seconil  place,  regardless  of 
whether  you  are  now  a  member  of  a 
non-profit  shipping  association  or  not. 
you  can  immediately  let  your  Con¬ 
gressman  or  your  .Senator  know  that 
you  are  interesteil  in  the  preservation 
of  your  inherent  constitutional  right 
to  consolidate  your  freight  either 
individually  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  shippers  and  receivers;  that  the 
present  laws  jnovide  you  with  that 
right  in  an  equitable  anil  constitu¬ 
tional  manner;  atiil  that  you  are  un- 
;tlterably  opposeil  to  any  change  in  the 
laws  which  will  deprive  you  of  such 
right. 

Hundreds  of  retail  merchants 
throughout  the  country  belong  to  non- 
profit  shipping  associations;  and  the\ 
have  found  them  efficient,  feasible  and 
econoinicai  vehicles  through  which  to 
move  coo)>eratively  their  small  shi|> 
ments.  If  you  do  not  now  belong  to 
one.  you  may  wish  to  help  organi/e 
or  join  one  tomorrow;  atiil  you  should 
let  your  representatives  in  Camgiess 
know  that  you  consider  this  to  be  your 
constitutional  right. 
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cc  INFORMATION  LETTER 


Operating  Expenses  Limit  Profit  Gains 
on  I959's  Record  Sales 


ByjiSam  Flanel,  General  Manager,  Contrallers'  Congress 


For  the  fiscal  year  eiuliiig  |anuaiy 
.SI,  IfKiO,  (lepartiiieiil  store  sales 
were  at  record  liigh  levels  liul  profits 
did  not  rise  coinmensurately  liecause 
stores  were  unable  to  keep  operating 
expenses  fioin  rising.  I'fiis  pattern, 
cut  by  stores  in  all  volume  groups, 
IS  revealed  liy  the  Controllers’  Congress 
quarterly  survey  of  inerchandising 
ind  operating  results  of  department 
and  specialty  stores,  wfiich  covered  192 
stores  doing  $2.9  fiillion  annual  sales 
and  is  reported  in  the  CC  Information 
IvCtter  of  April  27th. 

Median  figures  for  all  stores  show 
that  sales  in  fisetd  1959  were  live  per 
cent  aliovc  1958  .sales;  gross  margin 
lose  from  5().  I  per  cent  to  5().5  per 
cent;  total  expenses  increased  from 
.148  to  ‘M.9  per  cent,  and  net  profit 
tiom  inert hantlising  operations  went 
from  1.5  per  cent  to  l.fi  per  cent. 

Profits.  With  non-operating  (other) 
iiicoiiie  relatively  unchanged,  1959 
profits  liefore  taxes  avertiged  1.2  per 
cent,  an  0.2  rise.  After-tax  earnings 
were  2.1  per  cent  for  1959,  compared 
to  two  per  cent  for  1958.  I'he  after¬ 
tax  profits  of  most  volume  groups  cen¬ 
tered  afiout  that  level  with  the  over- 
S.50  uiillion  and  the  $.5-10  million 
groups  pacing  the  others.  In  the  over- 
S5()  million  group,  1959  average  prohts 
were  six  per  cent  liefore  taxes  and 


three  per  cent  after  taxes  compared  to 
5.(>  per  cent  liefore  taxes  and  2.7  per 
cent  after  taxes  in  1958.  For  the  $5- 10 
million  grou|i,  average  1959  liefore-tax 
profits  were  5.3  per  cent  and  after-tax 
profits  were  2.5  per  cent,  comparted  to 
5.1  per  cent  and  2.4  jier  cent  for  1958. 

In  all  groups,  stores  which  achieved 
the  best  |irofit  ratios  also  kept  a  tight 
lid  on  operating  expenses,  indicating 
not  only  that  this  task  is  possible  but 
also  that  it  is  essential  to  future  profit 
improvement  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nation's  stores,  riierefore,  to  give 
stores  the  opportunity  to  compare 
theii  individual  performances  with 
top  profit  producers,  the  top  cpiartile 
results  are  given  for  each  volume 
group  in  a  special  table  wliicb  also 
gives  operating  expense  and  gross  mar¬ 
gin  figures.  It  apjiears  below. 

Sales.  Downtown  stores  reversed 
1958’s  main  store  volume  loss  and 
moved  ahead  two  per  cent  of  their 
1957  sales  level.  As  in  recent  years, 
however,  the  branch  stores  were  the 
substantial  sales  producers,  averaging 
12  per  cent  over  last  year. 

While  the  nationwide  steel  strike 
obviously  afTected  the  year’s  sales  per¬ 
formance,  its  effect  had  less  of  an  im¬ 
pact  than  was  generally  expected.  This 
unexpected  sales  strength  was  coupled 
with  another  reccird  Christmas  season 


Profit  and  Expenses  of  Stores  in  Top  Quartiles 


Volume  Group 

Before  Tax  Profits 

Operating  Expense 

Gross  Margin 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 

Range 

Range 

Range 

$1-2 

6.2-  9.2% 

30.0-33.1% 

34.7-38.0% 

2-5 

5.5-12.7 

26.1-35.1 

32.9-40.3 

5-10 

7.7-10.3 

25.3-33.6 

31.9-38.5 

10-20 

5.7-  9.9 

32.9-35.4 

35.7-40.1 

20-50 

7.4-  9.7 

27.9-31.9 

34.5-38.6 

Over  $50 

8.8-  9.4 

29  2-34.2 

35.6-39.2 

Specialty  Stores 

4.9-  9.1 

32.6-38.4 

37.0-40.5 

to  increase  the  department  store’s 
share  of  total  retail  trade  and  belie 
any  claims  that  department  stores  rep¬ 
resent  a  declining  industry. 

Merchandising  Results.  C4ross  margin 
at  .3(i.5  per  cent  is  at  its  highest  level 
since  I95(').  Contributing  to  this  suc¬ 
cess  was  a  rise  in  markons  ot  0.1  per 
cent  to  39.2  per  cent;  decline  in  mark- 
downs  from  ti.9  per  cent  to  li.7  |ier 
cent  and  no  change  in  shortage  losses 
and  woikroom  costs— plus,  of  cciurse, 
the  record  sales  volume. 

At  year  end,  inventories  were  up 
live  per  cent  and  83  per  cent  of  clos¬ 
ing  slocks  contained  items  purchased 
within  the  jiieceding  six  months,  in 
contrast  with  79  per  cent  for  1958. 

(iareful  control  over  purchasing  and 
inventory  levels  was  not  only  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  stores’  ability  to  re¬ 
duce  markclowns,  but  also  means  that 
markdown  losses  during  early  1960 
should  continue  nominal  in  amount 
and  contribute  to  improved  merchan¬ 
dising  margins. 

Specialty  Stores.  -Specialty  stores  with 
over  $1  million  volume  reported  re¬ 
sults  similar  to  the  department  stores. 

Sales  rose  an  average  four  per  cent, 
with  branch  stores  sales  going  up 
eight  per  cent  above  1958,  and  down¬ 
town  stores  gaining  one  |ier  cent. 
Gross  margin  rose  from  38.5  to  38.6 
per  cent;  net  profit  from  merchandis¬ 
ing  operations  rose  from  1.2  per  cent 
to  1.5  |ier  cent;  before-tax  net  gain  in¬ 
creased  from  3.6  per  cent  to  3.8  per 
cent:  after-tax  earnings  increased  from 
1.8  per  cent  to  1.9  per  cent. 

Markon  went  up  0.1  percentage 
point  to  41.8  per  cent;  markclowns  de¬ 
creased  by  0.3  per  cent  to  1.9  per  cent. 

Inventory  shortages  in  the  specialty 
stores,  however,  rose  from  0.8  ]X'r  cent 
to  0.9  per  cent. 
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At  Douglas  Committee  hearing:  \’RMA  witnesses  opposing  .S'.  2755  ivere,  left  to 
right.  Dunam  MiC.  Holthausen  of  A.  Holthansen,  Union  City,  \’.  /.  ;  A.  L. 
Troita,  manager  of  the  Credit  Management  Division,  \’RMA,  and  Dr.  Theodore 
S’.  Heckman,  professor  of  marketing,  The  Ohio  Slate  University. 


Douglas  Credit  Bill.  NRMA  witnesses 
apjjeared  last  month  at  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Subcoininittee  on 
S.  2755,  the  Douglas  bill.  This  would 
ret|uire  all  sellers  and  lemlers  to  dis¬ 
close  finance  charges  both  in  dollars 
and  in  terms  of  “simple  annual  inter¬ 
est.”  NRMA  testimony  against  the 
bill  made  these  points,  among  others: 

(1)  The  vast  majority  of  repiualtle 
merchants  already  make  adetpiate  dis¬ 
closure  of  their  finance  charges,  either 
in  dollars  or  per  cent  per  month  or 
both.  .Many  states  now  comjjel  dis¬ 
closure  of  charges  by  latv;  but  they 
typically  (and  for  good  reasons)  re¬ 
quire  it  in  dollar  amounts  or  monthly 
rates,  not  in  ttrms  of  so-called  annual 
interest. 

(2)  Interest  is  a  charge  for  the  use 
of  money  alone,  but  this  law  would 
lecpiire  other  elements  of  finance 
charges  to  be  converted  into  and  stated 
as  interest.  .Among  these  are  insurance 
costs,  investigaticjii  costs,  service  charges 
and  oificial  fees. 

I'ncler  prevailing  conditions  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  cjf  the  unpaid  month¬ 
ly  balance  is  a  conservative  credit  serv¬ 
ice  charge  fcji  the  sale  of  goods  on  a 
time  basis.  The  ret|uirement  that  fi¬ 
nance  charges  be  stated  as  simple  an¬ 
nual  interest  would  improperly  com¬ 
pel  even  ccjnservative  merchants  to 
state  their  time  sales  charges  at  the 
rate  of  IS  per  cent.  This  would  un- 
tairly  and  unjustifiably  expose  them 
to  public  disfavor. 

The  minority  of  merchants  who  are 
now  guilty  of  consumer  deception  on 


credit  costs  could  evade  the  law  by 
smuggling  these  costs  into  the  base 
price.  This  would  leave  them  free  to 
advertise  deceptively  “low”  interest 
rates  for  extended  terms  of  payment. 

Consumer  misconceptions  and  com¬ 
petitive  pressure  would  force  reput¬ 
able  merchandisers  to  transpose  part 
of  their  credit  charges  into  price, 
rather  than  to  state  them  as  simple 
annual  interest.  The  net  result  would 
be  to  lessen,  not  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  infcjrmation  as  to  the  cost  of 
retail  credit. 

The  NRMA  brief  said  that  no  law 
so  “pervasive  iti  scope”  has  been  en¬ 
acted  since  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  ,\ct  and  the  Price  Control 
.Act.  It  would  recjuire  a  huge  federal 
agency  and  regional  and  local  enforce¬ 
ment  offices;  in  the  end  it  could  not 
possibly  be  successfully  administered. 
The  states  are  already  regulating  in¬ 
trastate  credit  transactions,  the  NR.M.A 
pointed  out,  and  the  F'etleral  Irade 
Commission  controls  deceptise  adver¬ 
tising  of  consumer  credit  where  inter¬ 
state  commerce  is  involved.  Thus  the 
intrusion  of  a  federal  agency  in  intra¬ 
state  matters  is  unwarranted. 

Finally,  the  .Association  said,  it  is 
not  possible  to  conform  to  the  annual 
interest  disclosure  retjuiremeiU  of  S. 
2755.  I'he  reason  is  that  the  actual 
annual  rate  of  interest  would  depend 
on  a  number  of  variables  unknown 
at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  have  informed  the 


Douglas  committee  that  the  bill  in  in 
present  form  is  unrealistic  and  un¬ 
workable. 

Smaller  Stores.  On  June  lith,  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  will  hold  its 
annual  conventicm  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  The  theme,  “Operating  for  a 
Profit,”  will  be  treated  in  an  afierncxm 
session  of  speeches  and  discussions  and 
an  evening  dinner  meeting.  Featured 
at  the  evening  session  will  be  a  talk  on 
downtown  improvement  by  Laurence 
•Alexander,  president  of  National 
Downtown  Services  and  editor  and 
jttiblisher  of  Downtown  Idea  Ex¬ 
change.  -A  fashion  show  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Seventeen  Magazine. 

■At  the  afternoon  meeting,  there  will 
be  a  talk  on  the  “Managerial  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Retail  Buyer,”  by  Dr. 
Jcshn  Wingate,  professor  of  business 
administration.  City  College  of  New 
York.  Joseph  S.  F'riedlander,  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  and  lecturer,  will  talk 
on  merchandise  control,  and  E.  Law¬ 
rence  (ioodman,  vice  president  in 
chaige  of  sales  promotion  and  public¬ 
ity,  Stern  Brothers.  New  York,  will 
talk  on  advertising  techtiiques. 

Top  Management  Seminar.  The  third 
annual  top  management  semitiar  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NRMA  .Smaller  Stores 
Division  and  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing,  will  be  held  June 
7th  through  11th,  at  NYU.  The  five- 
day  course  features  lectures  by  leading 
economists,  tax  specialists  and  scien¬ 
tific  management  consultants. 
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Fur  Meeting.  The  second  annual  din¬ 
ner  meeting  of  the  NRMA  Retail  Fur 
(Council  will  be  held  on  June  7th  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  It  will 
be  indtistry-wide— unlike  last  year's 
meeting,  which  was  limited  to  retail¬ 
ers.  Fhe  theme  is  “Let’s  get  back  our 
former  volume,  then  go  beyond  that 
to  where  we  should  be.” 

Harvey  H.  Hannah,  chief  of  the 
Federal  Frade  Commissioti’s  division 
of  textiles  and  ftirs,  will  talk  on  the 
Fill  Labeling  Act.  Samuel  Schulnian, 
president  of  .Associated  Fur  Manufac¬ 
turers  .Association,  will  present  the 
manufacturer’s  viewpoint  on  how  to 
increase  volume. 

■A  panel  of  three  retailers  will  dis¬ 
cuss  branch  store  selling,  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  and  the  relationship  of  low'  mark¬ 
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A  GRADUATION  GIFT 


W«  btlieve  tn  the  youth  of  Americe  end  would 
like  to  do  our  share  in  the  community 
to  assist  young  men  and  women  in  getting 
thair  first  iob- 

To  help  them  get  started.  Jay's  is  sponsoring 
s  limited  number  of  "Situations  Wanted"  ads 
in  The  Independent  for  1959  graduates 
leaking  employment. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  should  contact 
Mrs.  Stevenson  or  Mrs.  Calomb  at  the 
Department  of  Employment,  1^1  -  23rd  Street, 
Ridinnond,  during  the  month  of  June. 

JAY'S 

706  Macdonald 


on  to  jrrofit.  A  fashion  show  will  be 
presented  by  the  Fur  Information 
and  Fashion  Council,  previewing  the 
Young  Designers  Collection  of  furs 
for  fall. 

Harvard  Workshops.  The  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Executive  Development  Work¬ 
shops,  sponsored  by  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups,  will  be 
held  June  19th-23rd  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  program  this  year  is  an 
intensive  five-day  course  on  a  single 
theme— “Selling  in  the  ’60s”— which 
will  be  attended  jointly  by  top  man¬ 
agement,  sales,  operations  and  person¬ 
nel  executives. 

Lectures  and  case  histories,  present¬ 
ed  by  Harvard  faculty  members,  will 
deal  w'ith  what  kind  of  merchandise 
will  be  sold  in  the  ’60s,  who  can  be 
expectetl  to  buy  it,  what  kind  of  staff 
will  be  available  to  sell  it,  and  similar 
questions.  Guest  lectures  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  retailers  and  experts  in 
other  fields. 

Philip  Svigals,  senior  vice  president 
for  merchandising,  Macy’s  New  York, 
will  tleliver  the  keynote  address  on 
“The  Challenge  of  Selling.”  .Alfred 
Eisenpreis,  director  of  research  of  .\1- 
lietl  Stores  Corp.,  will  talk  on  “Con¬ 
sumer  Expenditures  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Opf>ortunities  in  the  ’60s.”  Pierre 
D.  Martineau,  director  of  research  and 
marketing  of  I'he  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago,  will  give  a  lecture  on  “The 
Importance  of  the  Store  Personality.” 
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REMEMBER,  WE  HAVE  MANY  YOUNO  PEOPLE  SHKINO  SUMMER  JOBS  AS  STOCK 
BOY,  DELIVERY  BOY,  SALES  CLERK,  YARD  WORKER,  BABY  SIHER,  GAS  STATION  AT¬ 
TENDANT,  CAR  WASHER. 


NO  PEH  CHARGED  TO  EITHER  APPUCANT  OR  EMPLOYER 
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Service  to  youth  of 
the  community  took 
this  ()ractical  form 
at  Jay’s,  Richmond, 
Calif,  men’s  store. 


Retail  Public  Relations 

A  Graduation  Gift.  The  two  advertise¬ 
ments  above  were  part  of  a  series  that 
appeared  in  Richmond,  Calif,  news¬ 
papers  last  summer.  They  were  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  youth  of  the  community, 
contributed  by  Jay  Ciittelsohn,  propri¬ 
etor  of  Jay’s,  a  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
shop.  Mr.  Gittelsohn’s  idea  was  to 
help  youngsters  in  the  high  school 
graduating  class  who  were  not  going 
on  to  college  to  find  first  jobs  appro¬ 
priate  for  their  training  and  aptitudes. 
He  took  his  idea  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Employment  office  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  got  an  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  there. 

His  first  ad,  headed  “A  (iraduation 
Ciift  From  Jay’s,”  told  the  graduates 
of  his  plan  to  sponsor  “situations 
wanted”  announcements  for  them,  and 
instructed  those  who  wanted  to  make 
use  of  this  op|X)rtunity  to  go  to  the 
Department  of  Employment  office  to 
be  interviewed.  The  later  ads,  direct¬ 
ed  to  employers  in  the  community, 
were  listings  of  young  workers  avail¬ 
able,  with  descriptions  of  their  train¬ 
ing.  The  listings  were  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  of  Employment,  and 
all  the  employer-employee  contacts 
were  made  through  that  office. 

In  New  York  recently,  after  attend¬ 
ing  the  White  House  Conference  on 
C^hildren  and  Youth,  Mr.  Gittelsohn 
said: 


“This  is  just  a  means  by  which  a 
merchant  can  try  to  put  back  into  his 
community  some  of  the  benefits  he’s 
had  from  it.  It  could  be  done  on  a 
larger  scale  by  a  merchants’  association 
cooperating  with  the  local  state  em¬ 
ployment  service.” 

Jay  Gittelsohn  has  always  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  young 
jjeople  in  his  community.  For  10  years 
he  has  sponsored  a  scholarship  contest 
program  for  them.  Two  months  ago, 
when  Mr.  Gittelsohn  sold  his  store  and 
retired  from  retailing,  the  scholarship 
contest  was  taken  over  by  a  friendly 
competitor  across  the  street,  Blumen- 
feld’s  Department  Store. 

Wall  Street,  U.  S.  A.  In  Asbury  Park, 
N.  |.,  public  attention  was  centered 
during  the  week  of  April  25th  on  the 
Steinbach  Company.  Twenty-five  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pearce,  Fen¬ 
ner  and  Smith  made  the  store  their 
headquarters  for  a  week-long  indoc¬ 
trination  of  the  community  in  the 
operation  of  the  stock  and  securities 
markets  and  the  functions  of  broker¬ 
age  houses. 

City  officials  re-named  a  street  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  store  “Wall  Street,  U.S.A.”, 
and  the  opening  ceremonies  included 
a  motorcade  and  ticker  tape  parade, 
with  New  Jersey’s  Governor  Meyner 
and  many  other  leading  figures  in  gov- 
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50  Years  in  Fashion  Design 

IX  1910,  Ethel  rraphagcii  (»igani/,ed  the  hrst  course  in  proles- 
sioiial  costume  tlesi^n  and  illustration.  I'he  course  was  »;iven 
hy  the  New  York  Hoaril  ol  Education.  Eor  the  .50  years  since, 
.Miss  Traphageu  has  devoted  hersell  to  losleriiif*  the  development 
and  recognition  ol  American  lashion  and  to  raising  the  prestige 
ol  the  lashion  ilesigner  as  a  true  artist.  In  102.S,  she  loundetl  the 
Eraphagen  .School  ol  Eashion,  the  first  .school  established  express¬ 
ly  lor  teaching  lashion  design.  Still  active  as  director-owner,  she  is 
shown  above,  at  the  right,  visiting  a  class  in  fashion  history.  She 
dreams  of  establishing  an  .\merican  llniversity  of  Eashion  with  a 
sdiool,  a  costume  museum,  a  maga/ine  to  sponsor  young  .\meri- 
caii  artists  aiul  designers,  aiul  a  library  to  house  her  own  unique 
(ollection  of  Iti.OOtt  volumes. 


etimieut  and  business  taking  part. 

Steinbath’s  1(1  windows  were  given 
to  the  event.  walk-in  winilow  con¬ 
tained  an  Ili.M  computer  which  gave 
iiupiirers  the  results  today  of  a  S500 
investment  made  in  any  one  ol  20 
(ompanies  at  any  time  tluring  the  past 
SO  yeais.  Eight  menhandise  windows 
>howed  better  tlresses  and  atcessones 
in  black  and  white  against  eight-foot 
bhu  k  and  white  photo  murals  of  scenes 
in  the  .Stoik  Exchange  and  Merrill 
Lyiuh  ofhces.  These  windows  had 
bright  red  lloors  and  were  decoratetl 
with  streamers  of  ticker  tape  and  stock 
(ertificates.  The  tenth  window  was  a 
reconstruction  of  a  brokentge  office  in 
1870,  the  year  Steinbach’s  was  founded. 

Inside,  each  of  the  four  sales  Hoors 
had  space  devoted  to  the  program. 
general  information  booth  on  the 
street  floor  was  manned  by  .Merrill 
Lynch  personnel.  A  complete  branch 
office  of  the  investment  firm  was  set  up 
oil  the  second  floor,  with  account  men 
and  news  wires  and  ticker  machines. 
.V  continuous  showing  of  movies,  in¬ 
cluding  one  entitled  “How  to  Buy 
•Stocks,”  went  on  on  the  third  flotir. 
The  fourth  floor  had  an  educational 


exhibit:  a  photo  story  ol  how  stocks 
are  bought  and  sold  for  customers, 
and  a  group  of  displays  by  some  ol  the 
country’s  large  corporations. 

rhe  store  supported  the  event  with 
full-page  advertisements  in  local  news¬ 
papers,  preceded  by  a  teaser  campaign. 
Store  personnel  wore  red,  white  and 
blue  batlges  urging  customers  to  visit 
the  exhibitions  and  displays. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  event,  1,000 
invited  guests  attended  a  “seminar” 
coiulucted  by  Merrill  Lynch.  Local 
civic  clubs  and  high  school  and  college 
student  groups  were  taken  on  guided 
tours  of  the  store  during  the  week. 

While  a  number  of  stores  in  recent 
years  have  ottered  lecture  sessions, 
usually  geared  to  women  customers, 
on  personal  financial  management  and 
investments,  this  appears  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  program  of  its 
kiiul  offered  so  far.  Michael  .\.  .Slovak, 


Hare  tou  teen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 


PROBLEM" 

Tkt  Anti-ShofUftiHg  Trtimng  Film  — 
PROnCTIVf  FILMS.  INC. 

17S  5th  Atc.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Steinbach’s  vice  president,  |K)mts 
that  the  whole  country  is  investitu 
minded  today.  People  who  have  ne 
ilealt  with  a  brokerage  house 
curious  about  how  it  works,  and 
ticidarly  want  to  know  how  ; 
investor  is  welcomed.  Ehey  are  relij 
tant  to  drop  in  cold  at  a  broker 
office  to  find  out,  but  they  feel  at  he 
with  the  educational  setup  in 
familiar  ilepartment  store  backgrouj 
Excellent  traffic  at  .Steinbach’s  la 
month  proved  this  to  be  correct. 

New  NRMA  Publications.  Dkxkuhf 

i.NG  Store  Execi  tives,  published  by 
the  .NRM.V  Personnel  (iroup,  offen 
an  industry  standard  for  retail  exeoi* 
live  tlevelopment  programs,  (a)-author 
is  Dr.  .Marion  A.  Niederpruem,  assoct 
ate  professor  and  retailing  c(K>rdina|]ar 
of  the  Clollege  of  Home  Economiaof 
Michigan  State  University. 

It  is  the  complete  rejjort  of  a  study 
of  department  and  sfiecialty  store  prao 
tices  in  recruiting  and  training  (ollegi 
gratluates  and  the  continued  traininf 
and  development  of  junior  and  senior 
executives.  The  study  was  a  two-|)hair 
project  toiulucted  by  the  Personnel 
(iroiq)  and  the  (lollege  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  .Michigan  State  University. 

Part  one  of  the  report  analyzes  cun 
rent  executive  development  activitiei 
of  1.50  stores,  both  large  anti  small 
It  covers  trainee  recruitment:  hiring! 
goals  and  salaries;  types  of  training 
programs:  the  how  and  why  of  execu¬ 
tive  separations. 

Pait  two  teports  the  results  of  [len 
soual  field  surveys  of  eight  typical 
stores.  It  tlescribes  their  programs  and 
gives  appraisals  of  these  programs  by 
executives  and  trainees.  (Prices:  to 
NRM.\  members,  .S6:  to  non-memlrerik 


,S12.) 

The  .Shopping  Uenter,  What  .Make* 

It  Click?  is  the  editetl  proceedings  of 
a  joint  session  of  the  .Merchandising 
and  .Sales  Promotion  Divisions  at  the 
NR.M.V’s  l%()  convention.  (Prices:  to 
.NRM.A  members,  $3;  to  non-memberj, 
.S6.) 

Turnover,  The  Many  Ways  to  Im¬ 
prove  It,  is  the  edited  proceedings  of  | 
the  joint  “Put  and  Take”  session  at 
the  NRMA’s  1960  convention,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Controllers’  Congresi, 
Merchandising  and  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
visions.  (Prices:  to  NR.MA  memirers, 
S3;  to  non-members,  $6.) 
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